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Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 


and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Why Many Do Not Become Catholics 


To those who possess it and practice it, the truth in religion seems irresistible. 
Why, then, do so many still resist it? Every Catholic should have some idea of 


the answer. 


Donald F. Miller 


hie question contained in the 
above title is bound at times to come 
to the mind of every convinced and 
practicing Catholic. A convinced and 
practicing Catholic is one who has 
studied, at least to some degree, the 
intellectual foundations of the Cath- 
olic religion and found them unassail- 
able; who, utilizing the all-powerful 
grace held out to him by God, has 
made his submission to the one Church 
that represents the will of God and 
the means of salvation to all men; 
who, in living his faith to the best of 
his ability, finds peace, certainty about 
whither he is going in life and after 
death, and a measure of that joy which 
Christ promised to all His followers. 

Without smugness or pride, such 
convinced and practicing Catholics 
want to see all other human beings 
enjoying the religious certainty and 
spiritual peace that are theirs. These 
things so completely satisfy their 
minds and their hearts that they can- 
not but wonder what it is that holds 


back so many people from embracing 
the one thing they most need. 

The answer to the question is not 
simple. It involves all the various 
factors that in any way influence the 
free will, already affected adversely by 
the inheritance of original sin, to re- 
ject God’s graces and to turn away 
from the truth He has revealed. At 
the same time, a study of these factors 
will be valuable to practicing Cath- 
Olics, to fallen-away Catholics and to 
non-Catholics as well. It will help 
practicing Catholics to an intelligent 
exercise of zeal toward those who have 
not the true religion. It will show 
fallen-away Catholics what brought 
about their giving up of the most pre- 
cious gift in the world. It may point 
out to non-Catholics something that 
they have been missing or neglecting 
in regard to the important business of 
saving their souls. 

Loosely but practically speaking, 
we can distinguish four general rea- 
sons for failure to find and accept the 
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true religion, which is the Catholic 
Church, on the part of non-Catholics. 
We say “loosely speaking,” because 
the four overlap in many instances, 
and because their relative importance 
may differ in different individual cases. 
We shall, nevertheless, treat of each 
one separately and in its various 
forms. 
i. 


Some people do not become Cath- 
olics because they do not humbly ask 
for the gift of faith by prayer. 

It would be easy, but wrong, to ex- 
plain the fact that many people remain 
outside the true religion because God 
does not offer to all human beings the 
grace, or the light and strength, to 
submit to the true religion. This would 
be wrong because it is contrary to 
many of the truths that God has re- 
vealed about His will for all mankind. 


He has revealed, for example, that 
He wills and desires the salvation of 
all men. He has made it clear that He 
wants all to be saved by being united 
in the one true fold, under the one 
Shepherd, that is the Church He es- 
tablished on earth. Now God never 
wills an end without willing and pro- 
viding the means by which the end 
can be attained. The principal means 
by which people become Catholics is 
the grace of God. That means God 
always holds in readiness for men to 
receive it. Nobody will ever be able to 
say that he lost his soul and was con- 
demned to hell because God willed it 
that way, or because God chose to de- 
prive him of the graces through which 
he could find and obey the truths re- 
vealed by God. 

Despite the fact, however, that in 
some historical instances, God’s grace 
has seemed to overwhelm individuals 
and to sweep them as if by miracle in- 
to His true Church, it is true that in 
every case of conversion the individ- 
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ual involved must, at least in some 
general way, seek God’s grace in order 
to receive it. This seeking is done first 
and foremost by prayer. God’s grace 
is a free gift, but it is given in accord- 
ance with the nature of the one to 
receive it. By nature man is free. 
Something of his freedom must play 
a part in readying him for God’s grace. 
His freedom thus acts when, even in 
darkness and ignorance and error and 
confusion, he cries out: “God, help 
me. God, give me light to know your 
will and to fulfill it. God, give me 
strength to do what I must do to find 
the true religion by which I am to be 
saved.” 


Many non-Catholics, even with 
grave doubts and religious question- 
ings in their minds, never become 
Catholics because they will not hum- 
ble themselves to ask for the grace of 
faith that God holds ready for their 
souls. 

2 

Some people do not become Cath- 
olics because they have become so 
wrapped up in the visible and material 
world around them that they have no 
time to think of God and spiritual 
things. 

This reason for not becoming a 
Catholic may be summed up in one 
word — secularism. The word “sec- 
ularism” derives from the Latin word 
“saeculum,” which means “the world,” 
and is defined as so great an attach- 
ment to the desirable things of this 
present world that ‘all real interest in 
spiritual or eternal values is smothered 
in one’s heart. 

A great many people never give 
themselves time to think of such ques- 
tions as the following: Whether there 
is a true religion that God wants them 
to practice, whether it is important to 
find the true religion, etc. Not that 
these questions never arise in their 
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minds at all; man is a spiritual being, 
and questions about spiritual things 
are bound to come to him at times. 
But the secularist smothers them by 
activity concerned with things that he 
can touch and see and feel. In the apt 
figure used by Christ, the seed of reli- 
gious truth is sown in his heart, but “it 
is choked by the cares and riches of 
this world.” 

Usually such people have no reli- 
gion at all, and they can quote at 
length the words of scoffers against all 
religion, like Voltaire and Ingersoll 
and Bertrand Russell, etc. This is all 
in self-defense. Their religion is their 
business, their money, their pleasures, 
their love affairs, their eating and 
drinking. They know there should be 
more to life than these things; inevit- 
ably they realize at times that they are 
missing something and will pay for 
their worldliness in the end. But they 
go on from day to day fighting off 
such ideas and plunging themselves 
more and more deeply into the a‘Tairs 
of the world. And the one thing that 
they fear and oppose more than any- 
thing else is the thought that perhaps 
they should look into the Catholic reli- 
gion. That is because they know in- 
stinctively that the Catholic religion is 
directly opposed to their all-out serv- 
ice of the world. 

Sometimes people who are prevent- 
ed from looking into the Catholic re- 
ligion by reason of their secularism do 
practice some form of religion. But it 
is a kind of religion that does not 
greatly tax their energies or limit their 
enjoyment of this world. It lets them 
make their own laws and choose their 
own beliefs. It has little to do with the 
religion Christ founded and perpetuates 
in His Church through the words, “If 
any man would come after Me, let 
him take up his cross daily and fol- 
low Me.” 


It is difficult, let it be added, to ap- 
proach a secularist with the idea of 
looking into the claims of the Cath- 
olic Church on his allegiance. He 
“smothers” the idea quickly. It is only 
when great sorrow comes to him and 
the world’s joy has suddenly crumbled 
like ashes in his hands, that he may 
listen when you say: “You need God, 
and His Church, and His loving yoke.” 
Meanwhile he can and must always 
be prayed for. 


3. 


Some people do not become Cath- 
olics because of some very specific sin 
that prevents their admission to the 
Church as long as they will not re- 
nounce it. 

This reason, above all others, works 
two ways. It keeps people from be- 
coming Catholics, and it very often 
leads Catholics to give up the practice 
of their faith. 

The sad thing about this obstacle 
to becoming a Catholic is the fact that 
many of those who cannot hurdle it 
have strong leanings toward the Cath- 
olic Church or the beginnings of an 
intellectual conviction that it repre- 
sents the one true religion. They are 
the ones who often make statements 
like this: “I would readily become a 
Catholic, if only the Catholic Church 
would change her stand on the one 
sin I cannot give up.” 

At the head of the list of sins that 
keep individuals from becoming Cath- 
olics are those that have something to 
do with sex. Every active priest has 
met dozens of persons who have been 
divorced and married a second time, 
who are eager to become Catholics 
but only on the condition that the 
Church permit them (as she never 
can) to keep their second and unlaw- 
ful spouse. Some are so naive as to 
think that the Church is looking for 
members on any terms. They say to a 
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priest: “Surely you have some way of 


fixing up my second marriage, and Tl . 


become a Catholic as soon as you do 
so.” They do not realize that the Cath- 
olic Church has never compromised 
with the words of Christ to the effect 
that attempted marriage after divorce 
is the same as adultery. Adulterers 
can be forgiven through the mercy of 
Christ and admitted into the Church, 
but only after the adultery has been 
given up. 

Others don’t become Catholics be- 
cause they are too fond of their sins 
of birth-prevention. (For which sins, 
too, many Catholics give up the prac- 
tice of their faith.) Here again, many 
of these people like everything about 
the Catholic religion except her pro- 
hibition of their pet sin. They like her 
appeal to the intellect; her fulfillment 
of the words Christ used in establish- 
ing her; her unity through the cen- 
turies and around the world; her sac- 
raments and sacramentals and liturgy; 
her promises of everlasting life. But 
all this they give up because they want 
one thing that, in the name of the same 
Christ Who gave her all the other 
wonderful things, she has always for- 
bidden: the contraceptive misuse of 
the marriage act. 

Someone has said, rightly we think, 
that millions of people would apply 
for instructions and admission to the 
Catholic Church tomorrow, if tomor- 
row the morning papers were to carry 
the story that the Catholic Church 
would no longer demand of her fol- 
lowers fidelity in marriage, the right 
use of the marriage act, and resistance 
to all the forms of impurity that are 
popular or common in the world. 

a 


Some people do not become Cath- 
olics because many have conspired to 
keep them away from the Church and 
no one has taken the trouble to lead 


them to her. 

As was said above, God wants all 
human beings to be saved, and He 
wants them all to be saved through 
the one Church He founded to distrib- 
ute the merits of His passion and 
death and to teach all nations to the 
end of time. From this truth the con- 
clusion must be drawn that God wants 
some human beings to act as instru- 
ments in bringing His true religion to 
others. He said to His very first fol- 
lowers: “Teach all nations whatsoever 
I have commanded you. . . . You shall 
be witnesses to Me. . . . I have sent 
you that you bring forth fruit . . . that 
there may be one fold and one shep- 
herd.” 

We shall not try here to make im- 
possibly fine distinctions as to just 
how guilty Catholics are in not carry- 
ing out Our Lord’s words, nor as to 
how free from guilt in the eyes of God 
are non-Catholics who stay out of the 
Catholic Church because of lack of 
opportunity to learn about her, or be- 
cause of the neglect and sins of Cath- 
olics. But this much can surely be set 
down: Many people have never 
thought of becoming Catholics because 
what is in their mind about the Cath- 
olic Church is totally different from 
what the Catholic Church really is. 
And for the distorted views of many, 
Catholics are in some way to blame. 

Three things contribute to the form- 
ing of false notions about the Cath- 
olic Church in the minds of non-Cath- 
olics, or to keeping them away from 
her. 

The first is constant misinformation 
or miseducation. There are those whe 
have been brought up from childhood 
on an educational diet of untruths 
about the Catholic Church. They ac- 
tually believe what they have been told 
thousands of times, and still read in 
anti-Catholic pamphlets, for example, 
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that Catholics adore the Virgin Mary, 
or at least place her in a position of 
higher honor than Christ Himself; that 
priests make no effort to observe the 
celibacy that they have vowed, but use 
it as a screen for corrupting others; 
that money can buy the annulment of 
any marriage from the Catholic 
Church, or, indeed, any other favor; 
that the doctrine of purgatory was in- 
vented for the sole purpose of getting 
money out of Catholics for the re- 
lease of their loved ones, etc. 

Only God, with His infinite wisdom, 
can actually judge how blameless are 
people for accepting these obvious lies. 
Experience proves that many of them 
seem to be blameless; they have, in 
the circles in which they moved, heard 
nothing but such things about the 
Catholic Church. And Catholics have 
not made sufficient efforts to penetrate 
those circles with the truth. 


The second thing that contributes 
to hardened opposition to the Catho- 
lic religion is scandal on the part of 
Catholics. Logically, the evil commit 
ed by a member of the Church neither 
proves nor disproves the truth of the 
Church. But psychologically the evil 
things that some Catholics do have a 
profound effect on the minds of non- 
Catholics, especially when prejudiced 
notions such as the above have al- 
ready been implanted in those minds. 

Thus it happens that, if they hap- 
pen to come into contact with profane 
Catholics, or gossiping Catholics, or 
superstitious Catholics, or intemperate 
Catholics, or Catholics who are un- 
faithful to their marriage vows, they 
become more and more confirmed in 
their feeling that the Catholic religion 
is a religion of hypocrisy, and there- 
fore one that deserves no considera- 
tion from them. Wrongly but under- 
standably they identify the Church 
with some of her weakest members, 


and of course, find her wanting. They 
shut their eyes to the force of the argu- 
ment in favor of the Church that 
comes from the lives of her saints, or 
even from the lives of good, faithful, 


average Catholics in the world around 
them. 


Only God can rightly judge when 
the scandalous actions of some Cath- 
olics are used merely as a pretext by 
non-Catholics for closing their eyes to 
the claims of the Church on their al- 
legiance, and when such scandals car- 
ry sufficient weight to leave them in 
good faith in their ignorance of the 
true religion. But this much is certain: 
Catholics who contribute, by their evil 
lives, to keeping anybody outside the 
true Church, will one day be judged 
far more severely than they anticipate 
for holding back the cause of Christ. 
“It needs be,” said Christ, “that scan- 
dals will come. But woe to him by 
whom the scandals come.” 

The third thing that contributes to 
holding down the number of converts 
to the true religion is failure on the 
part of Catholics to provide oppor. 
tunities for non-Catholics to learn 
about her. There are many non-Cath- 
olics in the world, even many Protes- 
tants, who hold nothing against the 
Catholic religion; who have not been 
taken in by the propaganda they have 
heard against it; who have a half-con- 
scious but constant desire for the cer- 
tainty, the security, the truth, the solid 
hope, that the Catholic Church could 
bring them. 

This we know by the fact that so 
many converts to the Catholic religion 
complain that, if only someone had 
pointed out the way to the true Church 
long before, they would not have had 
to wait so long to find the truth. There 
are many thousands still waiting. They 
need only some Catholic to invite 
them to Catholic services or instruc- 
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tions; some Catholic to taik to them 
in a friendly fashion about what they 
need and what they are missing; some 
Catholic to offer them reading matter 
that will answer their preliminary 
questions, and stir up the desire to 
know more and more about the reli- 
gion through which God wants them 
to be transformed and to be saved. 
Conclusion 

Thus there are six types of non- 
Catholics who have as yet made no 
move toward finding the true religion. 
Each can be identified by a phrase or 
a word, and each can be addressed 
with a few words that represent the 
spirit in which the zealous Catholic 
approaches his non-Catholic friends 
when an opportunity is offered. 


1. The non-praying non-Catholic. 
“More than arguments and evidence, 
more than proofs and demonstrations, 
you need God’s help to find the true 
religion. That help has been promised 
if you pray. If you do not pray, you 
may come to see the truth shining as 
brightly as the sun, and yet be unable 
to accept it and live by it.” 

2. The secularistic non-Catholic. 
“All that you are living for is passing; 
only God and His truth remain con- 
stant and worthwhile. Don’t wait till 
old age enfeebles you, and death is 
approaching you, to care for your im- 
mortal soul. It may be too late.” 

3. The sinful non-Catholic. “Every 
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human being’s life is a choice between 
heaven and hell. By permitting a seri- 
ous sin to stand between you and the 
true religion, you are deliberately 
choosing hell. And what are you get- 
ting for your choice? A few swift years 
of having your forbidden pleasures, 
which themselves will turn to ashes 
before you die and enter hell.” 

4. The misinformed non-Catholic. 
“You must now and then have doubts 
as to whether the terrible things you 
have been taught about the Catholic 
Church are true. Those doubts can be 
resolved. Present them to informed 
persons on the inside of the Catholic 
Church; don’t listen only to what is 
said by those who are outside and 
against her.” 

5. The victims of scandal given by 
Catholics. “Christ bore with Judas 
Iscariot amongst His first twelve, and 
the sins of Judas did not disprove 
His divinity to the other eleven, nor 
even to Judas himself. Don’t let a 
modern Judas, nor a hundred Judases, 
deprive you of Christ, nor of member- 
ship in His mystical body that is His 
Church.” 

6. The unapproached non-Catholics. 
“Let this be an approach to you. 
Christ is waiting for you; His Church 
is waiting for you. Smother your fears 
and misgivings. Ask a Catholic friend 
to take you to a priest. All that you 
have ever truly wanted will be given 
you with the true religion.” 


Best Investment 

Be mission-minded. It is an axiom of Catholic life that what you do for 
the missions comes back one hundredfold. Do you want proof of that? There 
are more foreign missionary communities in the Archdiocese of Boston than 
there are in any diocese in all of North and South America. 

And what is the result? We are the only diocese with a surplus of voca- 
tions. If you want a favor, if you want to add power to your prayers, make 
sacrifices for the missions. The arm of God is not shortened. The most di- 
vine of all divine works is that of the salvation of souls. These works are 
embraced by the missionary program of the Church. 
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How to Go to Heaven... 


... Without Dignity 


For the millions who walk, forgotten and obscure, the 


only road through life that ends with God. 


Francis M. Lee 


Or course it is impossible, say 
from an angel’s viewpoint, for a hu- 
man being to enter upon his eternal 
mansion devoid of all dignity. Even 
the smallest angel could point this out. 
With one finger on the right page in 
any dictionary, he would remind you 
that “dignity” means things like “being 
worthy, honorable, excellent,” “having 
solemn bearing,” “possessed of high 
office, merit, or rank.” And when even 
the smallest angel sees, for the first 
time, an immortal soul, the living 
image of its all-beautiful Creator, and 
further suffused and graced with that 
Creator’s own Life, that angel is going 
to laugh at the title of this article. 


But, back to Main and Elm streets. 
Back to our confusing little kaleido- 
scope wherein we see people seemingly 
marching right through life and out, 
without a shred of worldly dignity. 
Take all the FAILURES, for instance. 
The nerve of such men, to become 
married and raise a family! They know 
very well that their own fathers were 
poor providers, so that the Failure had 
to leave school in the sixth grade and 
clutter up the city streets selling pa- 
pers! And the terrible instability al- 
ready rearing its ugly head, when the 
Failure ran away from home right in 
the middle of the depression, when 


every mouth to feed counted so much, 
including the Failure’s. How cruel to 
his parents when each weekly letter 
and its enclosed five or ten dollars 
would come from a different town in 
the Montana or Dakota wheat-fields, 
where the Failure was summering 
twelve hours a day, with a pitchfork. 
Ingrate, they never knew quite where 
he was. 


And then the final flagrancy of those 
California years! A perfectly good in- 
surance job, definitely on his way up, 
and he suddenly walks out on his 
whole future! Too bull-headed to join 
a harmless little Masonic lodge, so he 
ends up in a gas station! A man with 
a wife and seven children, going on 
from his gas station every night to 
usher for five hours in a cheap neigh- 
borhood theatre! Doesn’t he love his 
family at all? Of dignity not a wisp, 
sir! 

Sometimes one must wonder if these 
Failures really care at all about living 
more dignifiedly. Their mind seems to 
be on something else. The Failure re- 
fused to join the Masons, and to seize 
the fine business opportunities involved, 
and yet, on his free night, Sunday, he 
manages to find his way to the slums, 
bringing along a few dollars from the 
St. Vincent de Paul society, and there 
he sits around and chews the fat with 
some run-down characters who never 
quite found themselves after the de- 
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pression. If dignity means “possessed 
of high office or rank,” this Failure is 
hopeless. The brass of him, visiting 
slums! Why, he lives in one! 


Yet, he is a clear-eyed man, this 
Failure. And the little angel has lost 
his place in the dictionary. He thinks 
he doesn’t have to read any more 
about dignity. He thinks he sees it 
alive and robust in the Failure, of all 
people. For, surely, this is the man the 
Scriptures were speaking of: 

“And God shall be thy reward, ex- 
ceedingly great.” 


The little angel knows what that 
means. 


Nor must we fail to chide another 
undignified group. The Singles. The 
crowd that never enter upon the re- 
sponsibilities of home-making and citi- 
zen-producing. They don’t MARRY! 
Any dignity they have is a borrowed 
one. Perhaps they deliberately put a 
brother through college and on to the 
priesthood, just to bask in and some- 
how reflect the dignity of his position. 
During those years, they seem to have 
worn the same dress and hat very, 
very often. Nothing ever new, ever 
colorful about their whole get-up. 
Nothing original. Every Sunday morn- 
ing, they go to Holy Communion next 
to the same pillar, and the inevitable 
blue beret of two seasons ago is still 
perched on their heads! 

And the job that Single has! Sew- 
ing baseballs for a sporting goods 
company! Just take a look at her fin- 
gers sometime. No self respecting 
woman with any sense of dignity what- 
soever would go around like that! If 
she had finished high school, she could 
at least have had a decent position by 
now. No ma’am, it matters nothing 
that her mother has been an invalid 
for twenty-seven years; that girl should 
have gone to night school after her 
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workday, and after she cleaned the 
house, took care of her mother, wash- 
ed the dishes, and helped her little 
brother with his home work. 


What has she to look forward to 
now? Certainly no sorority with real 
slices of the Greek alphabet is going 
to give her the nod. Imagine those fin- 
gers across from you at a canasta 
game! Condemned to mediocrity, con- 
demned to her prayer-book, condemn- 
ed to her pillar! 


Once, upon a fresh summer morn- 
ing, a woman sat at the feet of the 
Master and looked up into His eyes. 
She was no nun. Just a Single. Con- 
tent with Him, happy to listen and to 
look. He gave her and the undignified 
Singles quite a recommendation. 


“But one thing is necessary. Mary 
has chosen the best part, which shall 
not be taken away from her.” 

As we move along these groups go- 
ing undignifiedly to heaven, it would 
seem most proper to pause and say 
great things about the parents who 
have lots of babies. I do not see any 
point to saying one word about them. 
Perhaps they do have mothers or 
mothers-in-law or relatives or neigh- 
bors who stagger dizzily and suck in 
their breath ominously when they hear 
about another child on the horizon. 
Ignore them, dear parents; you are 
dealing in human life, and the more 
cards you have, the better the hand. 
Parents have a built-in glory, and 
nothing that anyone can say will polish 
or tarnish it. We know you get awfully 
tired, and puzzled, and worried, but 
which child would you trade in? Per- 
haps, according to Webster or Funk 
and Wagnalls, you are not very dig- 
nified, but even a blind person could 
sense a something in your presence, 
and we will wait until God gives it a 
name. Remember how He put it? 
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“Suffer the little children to come 
unto Me.” “Suffer” means “let them 
come,” but for parents, the word can 
stand. 


There is, however, one group con- 
sistently without dignity. The old time 
neighbors. Sort of a GINGHAM dress 
crowd. For some reason, they are very 
seldom invited to anything big going 
on at your house, except that your 
mother would remember to phone 
them, and they would have a spot of 
tea and gossip in the kitchen while the 
party wailed on in the living room. 
These folk rate a bland hello as you 
pass their porch on the way from work 
in the evening. But when someone is 
sick at your house, O BOY! They still 
slip through the back yard gate, but 
their gingham looks like ermine to you 
as they walk to the kitchen door. You 
have dragged out every last toy to 
quiet the youngsters whose mother is 
sick, but now the Ginghams take over. 
They pick up the baby as though he 
were an extension of themselves, or 
two babies, two extensions, and quiet- 
ly begin feeding them their jolly baby 
food, all the while chatting with you, 
the third baby, who has at last found 
time for a cup of coffee. 


During your second cup of coffee, 
the Ginghams sort of shake down the 
babies, do the dishes, and if you will 
lift your feet, sweep the floor. They 
are kitchen-folk, and they love shining 
kitchens, which, after all, are the liv- 
ing rooms of the millions. So, through 
the house they go, leaving spotless even 
the parlor which they somehow never 
see Officially. You just cannot feature 
these people sashaying up the front 
walk, trailing a silver fox, to pay your 
mother an at-home call. 


So the angel: has closed the book 
again. Why read? Just watch the Ging- 


hams. If they have not dignity, then 
there was no dignity in the cottage of 
Nazareth where Mary ruled as Queen. 

Thus the Ginghams, the bungalow- 
apron crowd, the hot-soup brigade 
when someone near them is sick; and 
if you tried to pay them, they would 
be in tears at your miserable lack of 
understanding. Theirs is the fine qual: 
ity which the Master Himself came 
seeking years ago, and when He did 
not find it, He tried to get through to 
us by creating His story of the Samar- 
itan. When Pharisee and Levite alike 
had ignored the wounded man at the 
side of the road, Our Lord had the 
hated Samaritan bend to tend the poor 
fellow, carry him to an inn and pay 
for his keep. Then He summed up the 
situation for both the Samaritan and 
the Ginghams. 


“Which of these three, in thy opin- 
ion, was neighbor to him. . . ?” 

And He summed it up further, in 
the final sense of summing, with that 
ultimate accolade: 

“For I was hungry, and you gave 
me to eat; I was thirsty, and you gave 
me to drink; I was a stranger and you 
took me in.” 

And so His promise to these undig- 
nified ones who kneel to caress the 
hurt of this world: 

“Come ye blessed of my Father, 
possess you the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” 

It is a beautiful thing that we bury 
a three or four-year-old child in a 
white casket, signifying his innocence 
and ready welcome in God’s heaven. 
The Mass of the Angels is sung. 
Everyone turns out, sorely struck at 
this unhappy, unexplained closing to 
so young a life. The broken hearts of 
the parents are pitifully laid open, but 
no one need remind them that their 
child is with His God. All is well- 
ordered, safe, secured. 
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But how about those who go all the 
way to the end of the line? It is a grey 
thing, their funeral. The few relatives 
and friends quietly find their way to 
church and cemetery. The Old Peo- 
ple. Their days of usefulness had been 
long gone; of late they were physically 
unable even to visit the few friends of 
yesteryear. Burdensome they were, and 
the hospitals frowned upon them be- 
cause their illness, their crime, was 
senility. They sat amongst their mem- 
ories, and the new things. The whir 
of an electric motor as the Bendix did 
the washing, and they looked down at 
their. knuckles, grown knobby over too 
many wash-boards. Strange, though, 
how the rosary can make their knuck- 
les somehow right again. The rosary 
is lifeless if left by itself on the dresser; 
the hands are thin and white and 
wrinkled if left by themselves on the 
lap, but put the combination to work, 
and you have a subject that delights 
Mary, and later, El Greco. 

Life never used these people. They 
used life, and wore it out for the chil- 
dren that God sent them. And now the 
end, the consignment to dust. They 
have never given a speech in their 
lives, were never known beyond their 
neighborhood, and now they must give 
up what little earthly identity they had. 
They will simply cease from the world. 
Mighty farewells are for dukes and 
potentates, and gamblers with the right 
connections. 


The Mass of the Angels is over. The 
child that never knew a temptation 
laughs into God’s eyes. Who wants 
dignity in a baby, anyway? 

But about the old one, whose rosary 
is at last quite still upon the dresser? 
Dignity? The full-blown. maturity of 
an immortal soul, come all the way 
and alone through the journey so peril- 
ous. Here, heaven was no gift for a 
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child, but a reward for a man, for a 
woman. Here there was a price, here 
a crucible. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit, and then comes your kingdom 
of heaven; blessed the mourners in this 
vale, and then your comfort at the 
last; blessed the clean of heart, and 
then you may see your God; the peace- 
makers, and only then eternal peace 
with Him; blessed the martyrs, the suf- 
ferers in His cause, and then the King- 
dom. Christ had to be campaigned for 
in the valleys as well as on the crests, 
and these are His old campaigners 
from out of the shadows. 


They have sat like the eleven men 
of two thousand years ago, around the 
table of the Last Supper, quietly, rapt 
in attention, bent to His words, their 
gnarled fishermen hands clasped be- 
fore them. He could have pointed to 
each and told him of the martyr’s 
death he would die. He did not have 
to, and He would not insult the dignity 
that is born of loyalty. Suffering there 
would be, but He would not make the 
anguish of childbirth a greater thing 
than the dignity of motherhood. 

“A woman, when she is in labour, 
hath sorrow, because her hour is 
come; but when she has brought forth 
the child, she remembereth no longer 
the anguish, for joy that a man is born 
into the world.” 

And then came the most precious 
words we poor human beings can 
know, as the Master threw wide His 
Arms for the old ones, the worn, the 
useless ones, the forgotten ones from 
the shadows: 

“So also you now indeed have sor- 
row, but I will see you again, and your 
heart shall rejoice; and your joy no 
man shall take from you.” 

“Being worthy, honorable, excellent; 
having solemn bearing; possessed of 
high office, merit, or rank.” If these 
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things be the trappings of dignity, then be mocked every inch along the way 


there was no dignity on Calvary. He to Calvary, be derided by the people 
would hang there, a stumbling block He had come to save, be nailed be- 
and a scandal. But He would prove ‘ , ; 

the point beautifully, — you can go tween two thieves, and then, without 
to heaven without dignity. In fact, He 4 shred of worldly dignity left to Him, 


could lose eleven of twelve apostles, open heaven and keep it open! 


* * * * * * 


Physician’s Prayer 


Lord Who on earth didst minister 
To those who helpless lay 

In pain and weakness, hear me now 
As unto Thee I pray. 


Give to mine eyes the power to see 
The hidden source of ill, 
Give to my hand the healing touch 
The throb of pain to still. 


Grant that mine ears be swift to hear 
The cry of those in pain; 

Give to my tongue the words that bring 
Comfort and strength again. 


Fill Thou my heart with tenderness 
My brain with wisdom true, 

And when in weariness I sink 
Strengthen Thou me anew. 


So in Thy footsteps may I tread 
Strong in Thy strength alway, 
So I may do Thy blessed work 
And praise Thee day by day. 
—Catholic Physician’s Guild of Omaha 


* * * * * * 
"Let Us Go” 


There was not a trace of discouragement in the character of Christ, despite 
disappointments with His slow-witted apostles and the hard-heartedness of so 
many of His listeners. Even in the face of His sufferings, He was not dis- 
couraged. When He set out on the road of His bitter suffering, His words 
were: “Rise, let us go” (Matt. 26, 46). That was His attitude at all times. 


The Forum 
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Pro- Mariage CO Wumt 


Donald F. Miller 
Freedom to Marry After an Invalid Marriage 


Problem: If a Catholic girl has married in a Protestant church after join- 
ing that religion, is her marriage valid? Or could she come back to the Cath- 
olic Church and then marry somebody else validly? I have been arguing over 
this question with a group of Catholic women, who are of the opinion that, 
once a Catholic girl has left the Catholic religion, her marriage in any other 
religion is valid. I have taken the stand that a Catholic is not validly mar- 
ried in a Protestant church simply because she accepted a Protestant religion 
first, but that she remains bound by the laws of the Catholic Church, no mat- 
ter what religion she may join. The greatest point of discussion was whether 
a girl who thus left the Catholic Church and was married as a Protestant 
would be free to marry again if she left the man and came back to the Cath- 
olic Church. Please make the answers clear. 


Solution: Principle 1: A Catholic is bound by the laws of the Church, and 
particularly by the laws concerning marriage, no matter how far she drifts 
away from her religion, and no matter what other sect she may join. One 
who has been a Catholic can therefore be validly married only before a priest 
and two witnesses. Of course, fallen-away Catholics often don’t worry about 
this principle; they merely add one more sin to the others involved in their 
falling away from the Church when they attempt to marry in a Protestant 
church. But in the eyes of the Catholic Church this is not only a sin but an 
invalid marriage. 


Principle 2: Any Catholic who has given up her religion and attempted 
marriage outside the Church can come back to the Catholic Church by true 
repentance and amendment, and then can be declared free to marry either 
the person to whom she was invalidly married or any other person who is 
free to marry. It is true that she committed a great sin by attempting to 
marry outside the Church, and that she must sincerely repent of this sin. But 
her freedom to marry validly has not been lost by the attempted invalid mar- 
riage. It must be remembered that the Church demands proof of the invalid- 
ity of the previous marriage, and proofs that it was never made valid before 
a priest, before finally declaring the person free to marry within the Church 
when the person has been reinstated as a Catholic. 


Let no one object that this seems to be giving too much of a break to 
a person who has left the Church and sinned by entering an invalid mar- 
riage. The Church always accepts returning sinners into her arms, no matter 
what their sins have been, and judges their freedom to marry by the facts. 
God judges the sincerity and worthiness of forgiveness of all such persons. 
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Tale of an Egg 


Missionaries are human. But their greatest 
disappointments in working for abandoned 
souls are sometimes offset by little things, 
such as an egg. 


66 

How those natives of the 
Amazon valley must love you!” said 
the lady. She was a young matron 
who, not too many years earlier, had 
toyed with the idea of becoming a mis- 
sionary nun. That was, of course, be- 
fore she had met her George. 

She was sitting quite close to the 
priest who had just finished his lecture. 
Nine years spent as a missionary in 
the Brazilian jungles had furnished 
him with ample material to entertain 
the ladies during their by-weekly so- 
cial. And now, while the president of 
the club went about taking up a collec- 
tion to help the “missions,” the lecturer 
sat holding a cup of tea and a thin cut 
of cake in his hands. 


He tried to look eager and interested 
in the questions that were directed to 
him. “How big was the largest snake 
you ever saw in the jungle? Is it true 
that the monkeys will come right into 
a house and steal things? Are there 
any elephants in the Amazon valley? 
Do the native women go absolutely 
naked? Have you ever eaten those 
turtle eggs?” All these questions he 
had answered a dozen times in the 
past two months. He would much rath- 
er spend the two remaining months of 
his vacation forgetting all about the 
jungle, the monkeys and the turtle 
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eggs; still he felt it was his obligation 
to gather what funds he could to fur- 
ther the work. 

The observation of the lady who 
was sitting by him aroused his real 
attention. He had no stock answer for 
that one. As he turned his head to 
look at her, she went on: “What I 
mean is that they must be very grate- 
ful to you missionaries who give up 
so much to go and live among them 
and teach them all about God.” 

The priest looked down at the weak 
tea and the thin cake he was holding 
in his hands. Then, as though on im- 
pulse, he handed them to one of the 
group of ladies who were hovering 
around him just as the jungle ants 
swarm around a dead beetle. Reach- 
ing into his pocket he asked: “Do you 
ladies mind if I smoke a cigar? It’s a 
habit I picked up to keep away the 
weaker-willed insects.” 

Because of his soft and simple man- 
ner throughout the lecture and the 
questioning, no one suspected him of 
innuendo, except perhaps the young — 
matron who might possibly have be- 
come a missionary nun if she hadn’t 
met George. 

“Did I say anything wrong?” she 
asked softly. 

“On the contrary,” replied the 
priest, “your question intrigues me. 
And I want to answer it fairly and 
accurately. Will you let me tell you 
a story?” 
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The ladies were delighted. 


“I had been in the jungle for about 
three years,” began the priest, “and 
been baptized with malaria, dysentery, 
loneliness and sweat. The whine of 
mosquitoes at night, the wild cry of 
the guariba monkeys at dawn, the 
thunderous tropical down-pours at any 
time, all the sounds, sights and smells 
of the jungle were beginning to slip 
into a subconscious background. 

“Three of us Padres lived in a 
wooden house with rats and cock- 
reaches. Still it had screens on the 
windows and a kerosene ice-box in the 
rear. Occasionally we got a few bot- 
tles of beer from the capital, three 
hundred miles down river. But usually 
the kerosene-burning ice-box exerted 
all its energy just keeping our drink- 
ing water cool. 


“At this particular time I was alone 
in the village; for my two companions 
had gone off in our little boat a week 
before to visit the people up one of 
the thousand tributaries of the Ama- 
zon. I spent my days visiting the sick, 
administering the sacraments, teaching 
catechism to the children, celebrating 
Mass each morning and conducting 
evening services each night. My big- 
gest preoccupations were to make sure 
that our haggard cook boiled the 
drinking-water for at least twenty min- 
utes and to keep myself within the 
limit of three cigars a day, in the hope 
that some boat from the capital might 
come by before I exhausted the sup- 
ply. In other words, according to the 
native standards, I was living like a 
king. 

“In the middle of one hot afternoon, 
little seven-year-old Fransisca came to 
the house just as I was paging through 
the dictionary looking for the right 
Portuguese phrase to express the idea 
of ‘as easy as falling off a log,’ an ex- 
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pression I intended to use in my next 
sermon. To find the expression wa 
not quite that easy. 

“Fransisca liked me. A month be- 
fore she had been a very sick little 
girl; and by good fortune I had select- 
ed the right medicine for her. We had 
gotten several trunks of medicine from 
the States. But medical knowledge 
does not come in trunks. Two years 
later, nursing nuns were to take over, 
but in the meantime the Padre was 
the doctor. And when Fransisca got 
well, after everyone had predicted an 
early death, I was so happy that I gave 
her a big, bright-colored holy picture 
of Our Lady. 

“ ‘Old Manuel is dying,’ Fransisca 
said. 

“ ‘T know,’ I told her, ‘I anointed 
him yesterday, and he received Holy 
Communion again this morning.’ 

“ ‘But Dona Rita wants you to come 
over right away,’ the little girl inform- 
ed me. 

“Dona Rita was the daughter of the 
dying man. She was in her forties but 
looked like sixty, as do so many Bra- 
zilian women of the jungle. She had 
six children but was never lucky 
enough to get married, as she herself 
put it. Since her father took ill, the 
Padres provided medicine and food 
all around. 


“<All right, Fransisca,’ I told the 
lass, ‘Wait for me a minute and we'll 
go over and see old Manuel.’ 


“T got into my white cassock, reach- 
ed for my sick-call kit that contained 
the holy oils, holy water, stole, candles 
and a ritual book, and then, putting 
on my jungle hat, I stepped out into 
the blazing sun. Fransisca held my 
hand as we walked. 


“The sick man’s hut was miserable. 
Made of mud and topped with the 
usual grass roof. It was full of flies 
and people. But Manuel was already 
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dead. Dona Rita was holding the death 
candle in his hand. She was wailing 
and moaning pitifully; but I knew that 
it was all part of the ceremony. Even 
if one secretly poisons his wicked step- 
mother, the custom of the country re- 
quires that he manifest loud and un- 
controllable grief. Dona Rita was do- 
ing a nice job of it. I played the part 
of a sympathetic spectator for a de- 
cent amount of time; then I told her 
she could call a slight intermission 
while we all knelt for a bit and prayed 
for Manuel’s soul. I hope you ladies 
don’t think I am flippant about this, 
but I have seen so many deaths; and 
I think this was a very happy occasion 
for poor old Manuel. 


“Now the funeral arrangements had 
to be made. In the tropics, bodies must 
be buried within twenty-four hours. 
And there are no funeral parlors. I 
told Dona Rita that I would send some 
boards over to the local carpenter and 
would even send some black paint 
along. That would make it a second 
class funeral. A first class funeral re- 
quires that the board coffin be covered 
with black cloth. 


“Let us say that Dona Rita was 
overcome with grief; for immediately 
she started a tirade against me. She 
not only thought that her father mer- 
ited a cloth-covered coffin but she con- 
sidered it only right that I buy six of 
those fancy, chrome drawer-handles 
that one of the merchants had in his 
shop down by the river. But I was a 
brute. I would only send over black 
paint. She was a poor abandoned 
woman, left alone in the world. So 
naturally I despised her. I, who would, 
like a hypocrite, preach on a Sunday 
morning about charity to our neigh- 
bors, would not so much as lift a hand 
to help a poor defenseless woman. 
Would I let my own father be buried 


in a coffin merely smeared over with 
black paint? It was easy to see that I 
was nothing but a greedy American 
living in a fine house with screened 
windows, smoking cigars and drink- 
ing beer that had been chilled in an 
ice-box which used more kerosene 
than she could afford in a month. 


“TI looked around at the other peo- 
ple in the death-room, hoping to find 
someone to put in a good word for me. 
Not a sound. By the expressions on 
their faces it was easy to see that they 
were in complete sympathy with Dona 
Rita. 

“Of course I could not buy her the 
black cloth and the fancy drawer- 
handles. The price of cloth is high 
here in the jungle; and if we gave 
Manuel such an elegant funeral we 
would be obliged to repeat the per- 
formance after the death of every poor 
person in the village. And in our vil- 
lage there are lots of poor and lots of 
deaths. 


“For a moment I was tempted to 
tell Dona Rita about all the medicine, 
food and money we had given her in 
the past two months; but I knew it 
would be useless. So I merely said: 
‘T’m sorry, senhora, but [ll send the 
boards and paint over to the carpenter 
right away.’ 

“As I stepped out of the house, she 
hissed the word ‘Dog,’ the same word 
that these people use to designate the 
devil. 

“I had hoped that little Fransisca 
would still be outside waiting to walk 
back to our house with me, but she 
was nowhere in sight. The sun was still 
hot and blazing red, but the ‘red’ in- 
side me was hotter still. 

“Back in the house I threw my 
jungle hat in the corner and went into 
the rear to get a drink of cold water. 
Our haggard old cook already had a 
plate of cold rice on the table and was 
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boiling some fish for supper. From the 
ice-box I took a water bottle that was 
slightly frosted over. Now, I have al- 
ways been known to be a rather mild 
fellow, so I don’t know what came 
over me. But with all my strength I 
threw that bottle of cold water against 
the opposite wall. As it shattered into 
a thousand pieces, the old cook came 
running in. She looked at the littered 
glass, at the wet wall and at me. All 
I could say was, ‘Dog.’ ” 


The young matron who was sitting 
close to the priest and who had toyed 
with the idea of becoming a missionary 
nun before she met her George, was 
horrified. 

“The barbarians,” she exclaimed. 
“Surely you are not going back to the 
Amazon again? How can you bear 
those horrid people?” 
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The priest smiled. “You didn’t let 
me finish,” he said. “A minute or two 
after I’d demolished that perfectly in- 
nocent bottle, someone came knock- 
ing at the door. It was little Fransisca. 
She was holding something in her lit- 
tle brown hand. Opening the screen- 
door about six inches, she handed me 
an egg. ‘The hen my uncle gave me 
for my birthday,’ she explained, ‘is 
laying quite nicely. I thought you 
might like a nice egg for breakfast.’ 
And with that she went skipping down 
the road. 

“Our old cook could never quite 
understand why I kept that egg on my 
desk for almost a whole month.” 

The priest rose, brushed some cigar- 
ashes off his black suit-coat, and said: 
“Yes, I'll be going back to the Ama- 
zon. WE are having eggs for break- 
fast quite frequently now.” 


Life Out of Death 


It is on crushed grain that man is fed. It is from crushed grapes that wine 
is made. It was on broken pieces of a ship that St. Paul was saved. It was 
from a broken vessel that perfume filled the house. It is from “Broken Bread” 
that we are nourished in the Eucharist. 


Bishop Sheen 


Unfortunate Discovery 
The teacher at 20th Century-Fox’s little red school-house told the children 
the story of Christopher Columbus’s discovery of America, and asked them 
all if they were not glad that America had been found. 


“Not me!” said one little boy. 


He was Anthony Numkena, nine years old, son of a Klamath Indian father 


and a Hopi Indian mother. 


New Orleans Times Picayune 


Punishment Deserved 
Louis Veuillot, great French Catholic journalist, who died in 1883, wrote 
shrewdly of the evils which beset mankind in his day, and of the threatening 


future: 


“When the insolence of man obstinately rejects God, God tells man at last: 
‘Thy will be done!’ and the final scourge is unloosed: not of famine, war or 


pestilence . . 


but the scourge of man. And when man is delivered over to 


man, then you may know what the anger of God is like.” 
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How I Escaped From Skid Row 


Many things happen in the world for which there is only a super- 


natural explanation. This story is one such. 


Ernest F. Miller 


I am writing this with the help 
of a ghost writer. I admit that I grad- 
uated from high school, that I should 
be able to write my own numbers if 
numbers have to be written. But not 
too much of my training in high school 
rubbed off on me. I can do little more 
in the way of composition than to 
write my name. If my story is to be 
told at all on paper, somebody has to 
do it for me. I can do the talking. This 
“somebody” must do the writing. 

A priest persuaded me to tell the 
story. It is a bit surprising too, because 
he is the one who suffered most from 
what I did. You’d imagine that he’d 
want to have nothing to do with me. 
I gave him a bad time. It is about that 
bad time that these lines are written. 


To start at the beginning, I’d been 
a no-good for a long time, for most 
of my life, I guess. I belonged to the 
tattered band of anchorless, shiftless 
individuals whose home is and always 
will be the immediate neighborhood of 
railroad stations, cheap flop-houses 
and second rate taverns. I was in jail 
a dozen times and more, never for 
anything very serious, but always for 
something that was connected with my 
excessive drinking. 

Perhaps it all began with liquor and 
my inability to hold liquor. Or maybe 
liquor was just a symptom of something 
else that was wrong with me. I drank 
continuously for many years; I drank 
everything I could get my hands on, 
down to hair tonic and patent med- 
icines if they held the slightest content 
of alcohol. For long periods of time I 


lived in a fog of semi-consciousness, 
returning to reality only when it was 
impossible through lack of means any 
longer to befog myself. I felt better 
when I was half-conscious. My life did 
not seem quite so black and dreary 
when I could see it only as through a 
mist. 


I did not want to work. In conse- 
quence I ran through many jobs that 
kind people had secured for me. This 
was not due to the fact that I was in-, 
capable of holding a job, that I did 
not have the talent to live up to the 
demands of even the least complicated 
job. It was merely a case of my having 
no ambition, no desire to be respect- 
able and well thought of by my neigh- 
bors and by Almighty God. I didn’t 
care what anybody thought of me. 
I felt that the world was against me. 
So, I was against the world. 


Just why it was that I lacked the 
will power to lead a normal life is a 
question most difficult to answer. It 
is a question that the social people 
have been trying to answer for a long 
time. One reason undoubtedly is the 
fact that I never cooperated with the 
helps that God gave me. I never said 
any prayers. I never made any kind 
of a resolution. I never got interested 
in the services of a church. Under such 
circumstances it was only natural that 
the direction of my life should be 
downwards. Downwards definitely it 
was. 


The day came when I took to steal- 
ing. Until that time I had kept my 
hands quite clean. But it was becom- 
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ing harder and harder to make a living 
by means of the free donations that I 
was able to wheedle out of the pockets 
of the people I met on the street. Peo- 
ple were suspicious of the habitues of 
skid row. They paid no attention to 
me when I sidled up to them and ask- 
ed for a little money in order to get 
something to eat. They knew that I 
did not want something to eat. They 
knew what I wanted the money for. 
So, the faster I talked, the faster they 
walked until finally they escaped me 
entirely without giving me so much as 
a thin dime. 


The police also kept their eye on 
me. I had a reputation at headquarters. 
If a cop saw me approach a likely- 
looking prospect, he was on me like 
a landslide. And the treatment that 
I got from his superiors was not of the 
soft and gentle kind. I was given a 
lesson that I wouldn’t soon forget. 


But a man had to live. And a man 
had to have a drink to keep up his 
spirits. So I took to stealing. Where 
else was I to get the money to pay 
for the drink? I was willing to steal 
anything. I was willing to steal from 
anybody. That’s what happens to you 
after you’ve gone down as deep as I 
did. You'll take the money out of the 
cup of the blind man selling pencils 
on the corner. You'll snatch the purse 
from the Little Sister of the Poor. 
You'll sacrifice your honor, your de- 
cency, your everything. The only thing 
necessary is to get some money to 
slake the thirst that is torturing you. 


I did not even hesitate to steal from 
Catholic churches. I found out that 
churches were about the easiest places 
in the world to steal from. It may have 
been due to the fact that the people 
who ran the churches trusted those 
who visited the churches and prayed 
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in them. At any rate there were poor 
boxes and candle boxes and all kinds 
of other boxes containing money scat- 
tered all over every Catholic church, 
and most of them were made of so 
insubstantial a material that a child 
could have broken them open with 
a pen-knife or a hair pin. 

All I had to do was keep my eye 
open for a church that was free of 
people — attend a service perhaps and 
wait until the crowd left and the coast 
was clear. At my leisure and often 
with little interference I could go 
about the business of making my liv- 
ing. 
Still, my take was not as big as I 
felt it could be if I watched my chances 
a little more carefully. Without a doubt 
there were churches that racked up 
fortunes as a result of special collec- 
tions which were held from time to 
time during the year. I would have to 
find a church like that. Nor should it 
be too hard. Priests were very trusting 
people for the most part. They them- 
selves would give me my chance. All 
I needed was patience. 

Eventually I found the church that 
I was looking for. 

It was a fairly large church in a 
moderately large city in the midwest. 
It contained the usual poor-boxes and 
candle-boxes. These I managed to 
pick clean with no trouble at all. But 
there was something else about the 
church that attracted my attention on 
my very first visit. 

Between the church and the rectory 
there was a completely closed-in and 
covered walk which originally had 
been intended as a protection for the 
priests against inclement weather when 
they had to go from their rectory to 
the church. Probably it was still used 
for that purpose. But another purpose 
had been added. It was this second 
purpose that interested me. 
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In case you do not know, a part of 
the Catholic religion is bound up with 
what are called religious articles. Reli- 
gious articles consist of crucifixes, 
medals, rosaries, statues, and so forth. 
One of the ends religious articles serve 
in the Catholic religion (as I learned 
later) is to remind people of the spir- 
itual and the supernatural. One can- 
not see God with one’s bodily eyes, 
with the result that one can forget 
about God entirely. So, one carries 
about a picture of God imprinted on 
a piece of metal and called a medal. 
In that way God is thought of every 
time the picture is seen. 


The ancient passage-way between 
church and rectory had now been turn- 
ed over to a display of religious arti- 
cles. The idea was (as I learned 
through a careful casing of the opera- 
tion) that people would stop at the 
store after Mass or after an evening 
service and make purchases of the reli- 
gious articles on display. The money 
paid for the purchases was put in a 
rather fragile cash register (sometimes 
in a shoe-box), and more often than 
not left unprotected until the follow- 
ing day when it was carried off to a 
bank. 

This was an opportunity that came 
only once. This was a chance to make 
a real clean-up. 


I laid my plans carefully. I would 
attend an evening service when the 
church was fairly well filled, for the 
bigger the crowd, the greater the take 
in the religious article store. After the 
service was over, I would follow my 
usual program of remaining out of 
sight in a corner of the church (per- 
haps in one of the confessionals) until 
all had departed. Then I would go to 
work. The plan could not fail. In less 
than the time it would take to tell it 
I would have a box of money. 


In a real sense of the word it did 
not fail. I won out in the end, but not 
in the way that I intended to win out 
from the beginning. 


The service that I attended was one 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
The church was filled to the doors 
with the pious faithful. Most of the 
program was given over to prayers to 
the Blessed Virgin. The sermon lasted 
only about five minutes. But in those 
five minutes the priest said that the 
Blessed Virgin Mary would help any- 
body who needed help and who was 
willing to ask for it. I thought to my- 
self — Id like to see the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary help me. Nobody else ever 
had much. success in reclaiming the 
victims buried in skid row. It wasn’t 
likely that the Blessed Virgin Mary 
would be able to offer any help either. 


I knew a little bit about all this be- 
cause once upon a time I had been 
a Catholic myself. My religion had 
hardly gone beyond the days of my 
bovhood. Then I gave up the practice 
of it entirely. All I wanted was money 
so that I could keep myself in liquor. 
If the Blessed Virgin could help me 
get that, O.K., I would accept her 
help. I would even say a prayer to her. 


Still, I had enough faith left to real- 
ize that even though I was convinced 
down in my heart that the Blessed 
Virgin was not going to work a mir- 
acle for me, I should not do anything 
that could be interpreted as an insult 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary. After all, 
she was God’s mother. A good son 
generally does not tolerate insults cast 
at his mother. It was unlikely that God 
would be an exception to this rule. I 
would watch my step. 


I soon found out that it is not al- 
ways possible for one to watch one’s 
step. 
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My plan worked out wonderfully. 
An hour after the service was over, 
the people were all gone and the lights 
were out. Cautiously I peered out of 
the confessional where I was hiding. 
There was no one in sight. Quietly I 
stepped into the church, tiptoed over 
to the door leading to the passage-way 
between the church and the rectory. 
Of all things, it was unlocked. I open- 
ed it and went in. 


For a moment I stood perfectly still, 
hardly breathing, fitting my eyes to 
the darkness, trying to detect the pres- 
ence of someone in the corridor who 
perhaps suspected that a robbery was 
planned for the night and who was 
lying in wait to catch the robber. A 
few minutes before, a storm had 
broken. The air was filled with thun- 
der, and brilliant flashes of lightning lit 
up the windows. In the light of one of 
these flashes I made sure that there 
was nobody on hand to interfere with 
my business. Then I went to work. 


It took me but a moment to break 
open the cash register. It was filled to 
overflowing with bills. I could not 
make out what they were, that is, what 
denomination. But they felt good to 
the touch. I was stuffing them into my 
pockets when suddenly I heard a noise 
behind me. Someone was creeping up 
on me without my knowing it. I had 
become too interested in the collecting 
of the bills. I had to protect myself. 


I reached out and picked up from 
the religious article table the first ob- 
ject that came to my hand. It was hard 
and heavy. I held it tight. When the 
steps behind me got within what I 
considered striking distance, I whirled 
around, raised the object in my hand 
above my head and came down with 
all my might on the intruder. There 
was a crash as the object broke and as 
a body fell heavily to the floor. 
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Just then there swept by the win- 
dows the most brilliant flash of all the 
flashes that so far had illumined the © 
room. The whole place became 
brighter than day. I had no difficulty 
in seeing what I had in my hand. And 
I had no difficulty in seeing what lay 
at my feet. 

In my hand was half a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. I had used the 
statue as a bludgeon. And in the pow- 
erful strike that I had made, I broke 
it in two. I was holding in my hand 
only the upper half of the body. 


And at my feet was the body of a 
priest — the priest who had conducted 
the services only a short time before. 
His face was covered with blood. He 
lay quite still. I had killed a priest with 
the Blessed Virgin Mary! That was the 
thought that like a hemorrhage came 
rushing through my mind. It was bad 
enough to kill a priest. But to kill a 
priest with the Blessed Virgin Mary! 
There could hardly be anything worse 
than that. 


I threw down the money that I had 
in my hand and began to run. I did 
not care whither I went. All I wanted 
to do was to get away from the sight 
that I saw in the flash of lightning. I 
stumbled and fell as I ran. I crawled 
on my hands and knees. I had to get 
away. 

But I could not escape, for I could 
not see where I was going. The dark- 
ness was thicker than ever. I kept 
bumping into chairs and tables and 
walls. A couple of times I actually 
knocked myself out for a moment or 
two before fear brought me to my 
senses and sent me on my search again 
for a means of escape. But I could find 
no door, no window, no exit from this 
awful place where lay the body of the 
priest whom I had killed with the stat- 
ue of the Blessed Virgin. Any minute 
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now people would come streaming in- 
to the room to look for the priest. 
They would find me here and that 
would be the end of the line for me. 
I simply had to get out. 


Once more the lightning flashed. 
And once more I received a shock 
that nearly drove me from my senses. 
In the light of the flash I beheld the 
priest on his feet, his face more bloody 
now than it was before, walking slow- 
ly towards me, like one who was walk- 
ing in his sleep. Fear paralyzed both 
my voice and my legs. I could not cry 
out. I could not run. All I could do 
was wait until the ghost enveloped me 
and meted out to me the punishment 
I deserved for my crime. 


And then the lights in the room 
went on. The priest had turned them 
on. He was not a ghost after all. But 
he was a sight not far removed from 
that of a ghost. And he was angry, 
very angry. He was coming towards 
me with a rod of iron in his hand. 
Promptly I held up my arms. I held 
them up as high as I could. I wanted 
to surrender. Even though it meant 
going to jail for the rest of my life, 
I desired to get out of here. Between 
the broken statue of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary and the priest and the dark- 
ness, I had enough of this sort of thing 
to last me the rest of my life. Even 
though I might have a chance to steal 
again in the future (which was most 
improbable — one doesn’t steal in 
jail), I did not think that the tempta- 
tion would be great enough to induce 
me to go through with it. I felt that 
my stealing days were over. 


The priest came up to me brandish- 
ing his weapon. He commanded me to 
walk before him with my hands held 
high above my head. He led me into 
the rectory. There he called the police. 


In a matter of minutes I was surround- 
ed by the guardians of the law. I knew 
then that it was all over. 


Strange to say it was not all over. 
When the priest heard the story of my 
life, as I told it to him piece by piece 
in several conversations that we had 
in the jail where they brought me, he 
refused to prefer charges against me. 
I could not figure it out. I was only a 
tramp, a no-good. But he was willing 
to take a chance on me. I guess it was 
Christianity in action. 

It was more than that. It was a sort 
of miracle. 


How many prisoners of skid row 
ever escaped from skid row? How 
many confirmed drunkards ever over- 
came their drunkenness immediately 
and for always, and that without the 
help of A.A. or some other like organ- 
ization? Not many on either score. 


Yet, that is what happened to me. 
From the night of the robbery to the 
present day I have not taken a single 
drink. Something happened to my will. 
I did not get over the thirst that I had 
and still have for liquor. But I did get 
the strength to control the thirst. 


That is where the miracle came in. 
I think that the Blessed Virgin Mary 
did the trick. I think that she had com- 
passion on me on that one night that 
I attended the services that were being 
held in her honor. I think that she 
looked down over that big crowd in 
the church and fixed her attention on 
me, saying to herself that here was one 
wreck that definitely needed fixing up. 
And so she proceeded to do just that. 
She gave me back my faith (through 
the priest who refused to press charges 
against me), she put a shot of power 
in my will, she made a man of me 
again. 
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This all happened in October, which month to me since that time. And I 
(again I learned later) was the month - still try never to allow a day to pass 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary insofar as whether in October or any other 
it was dedicated to the rosary. October month without saying the rosary. It’s 
has always been a sort of special my way of saying “thanks.” 


For Wives and Husbands Only 


Donald F. Miller 
How to Treat Invalidly Married Relations 


Problem: A year ago one of my sisters left the Catholic Church, was mar- 
ried by a Protestant minister, and now goes to the Protestant Church. This 
upset us all very much and when we inquired of a priest as to how we should 
act toward my sister, he said that we were not allowed to attend the Prot- 
estant wedding, and that after the wedding we should not even visit my sister. 
My mother took this very hard, until finally we consulted another priest, who 
told us we were not forbidden to visit and be friendly with my sister. Since 
then we have. been visiting her and inviting her and her “husband” to our 
family affairs as if nothing had happened; we have just ignored the fact that 
she has left the Church. I am troubled about it at times and wonder if we 
are doing right. 

Solution: There are two evils to be avoided by Catholic families in situ- 
ations of this kind. One of the priests consulted was stressing the first of the 
two and the other was stressing the second. Consider them both carefully. 

The first evil is that of giving scandal by acting as if the invalid marriage 
were not invalid at all, and as if the girl who entered it were not excom- 
municated from the Church. The scandal can be given both to the girl her- 
self who, if her family fully accept her as if she had done no wrong, may 
feel perfectly content in her life of serious sin, and to friends and acquaint- 
ances of the family, who under the same circumstances may come to think 
lightly of grave sin and excommunication from the Church. To avoid giving 
such scandal the family should show that they do not approve the state of 
sin in which one of its members is living. They do that by not freely visiting 
her; by not accepting her in all family gatherings as if she were doing no 
wrong; by not “ignoring” her sinful state. 

The second evil is that of not holding out the kind of charity toward the 
one living in sin that has for its purpose bringing her back to the state of 
grace she has abandoned. In some cases the most effective form such charity 
can take, heartbreaking though it be, is that of staying away from her en- 
tirely. In other cases, the mother or father, or sister or brother of the ex- 
communicated girl may practice this charity by visiting her once in a while, 
but always with the hope and prayer that eventually, through such contacts, 
she may be brought back to the grace of God. This must be done without 
giving the impression, either to the girl herself or to anyone else, that her 
state of sin is approved. 
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Where 
Real Life 
Begins 











You would have nothing to live for in 
this life or in the next if it were not for 
the event described as it happened to you 
here. 


Louis G. Miller 


GS urrose an inquiring reporter 
were to ask this question: 

“What is the most important thing 
that ever happened to you?” 

You might think of a lot of different 
answers to that question. Actually, 
there is only one correct answer, look- 
ing at the matter from the standpoint 
of eternity. The most important thing 
that happened to you took place on 
the day when the priest poured water 
over your head and pronounced the 
words: 

“I baptize you in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

Baptism is the beginning of every- 
thing, as far as your real life is con- 
cerned. There wouldn’t be any real 
life, any eternal life, without baptism. 
What else are we to deduce from 
Christ’s words: 

“Unless a man be born again of 
water and the Spirit, he cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God.” And al- 
most His last words of instruction to 
His first priests before returning to 
heaven were these: 

“Go therefore and make disciples 
of all nations, baptizing them in the 


name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit.” 

Some modern, liberal forms of 
Protestantism have abandoned bap- 
tism altogether. Others retain it, but 
without acknowledging its tremendous 
significance. The teaching of the Cath- 
olic Church remains today what it was 
1900 years ago. Baptism is absolutely 
necessary to reach heaven. This means 
baptism of water, if at all possible or 
feasible; but at least baptism of desire, 
by which one for whom baptism of 
water is not possible has the sincere 
intention of doing everything appoint- 
ed by God as necessary for entrance 
into heaven. 

Because the Catholic Church has 
always taught this truth, she desires 
most strongly, and lays it as an obliga- 
tion upon parents, that they see to the 
baptism of their children as soon as 
possible after birth. With tiny chil- 
dren, there is always the possibility of 
sudden sickness and death, and heed- 
lessly to postpone the baptism for 
many weeks makes parents liable to a 
serious sin of neglect of their duty. 

Let us draw a picture of a familiar 
scene in any Catholic church on a 
Sunday afternoon at the scheduled 
hour for baptisms. In the back of the 
church is gathered a little group of 
people. The center of attraction is a 
tiny infant, gurgling and cooing in the 
arms of a devoted aunt. Into this child 
God Himself is about to enter by His 
grace. 

The priest, in cassock and surplice, 
is busy taking down the necessary in- 
formation for the baptismal record. 
He is the official baptizer of the 
Church, although of course in imme- 
diate danger of death anyone may and 
should baptize. When was the child 
born? What are its parents’ names? 
What saint’s name is to be given, as 
patron and protector? 
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And what about the godparents? 
What are their names? Are they prac- 
ticing Catholics, in good standing with 
their Church? It would after all be 
a mockery for them to vouch for the 
child’s perseverance in the faith, if 
they themselves were disobedient chil- 
dren to their spiritual mother. They 
must realize that to be a godparent is 
not only a position of honor, but of 
great responsibility. 

Then of course there is the little 
group of relatives standing around as 
the priest prepares to begin the ritual. 
There are perhaps the older brothers 
and sisters of the child, and a few 
others, who watch the proceedings in 
some bewilderment. 

Let’s follow along, and see if we 
can find some reasons for the mysteri- 
ous actions and gestures which are 
part of the baptism. It should be kept 
in mind, of course, that of all the 
various prayers and actions of the 
rite, there is one action which is ab- 
solutely essential, while all the rest are 
added to it like lesser gems around a 
costly diamond in a brooch. 


A valid baptism is performed in 
this simple fashion: water is poured 
over the head of the person to be bap- 


tized, while the person baptizing ut- 


ters the words: “I baptize you in the 
name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit.” This occurs 
towards the end of the long ceremony 
we are about to witness. 

Why then have all the other prayers 
and actions been added? 

Because, in the mind of the Church, 
the full meaning of this tremendous 
sacrament needs to be clearly brought 
out, and by means of the various bless- 
ings, and the use of oil and salt, im- 
pressed on the minds of the faithful. 
In regard to these additional cere- 
monies and prayers, although they are 
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not essential to the sacrament (in 
dire emergency, they are readily dis- 
pensed with), under ordinary circum- 
stances the Church insists on their be- 
ing used, since they have the effect of 
bringing more actual graces into the 
soul of the person being baptized. 


Rightly to understand the beautiful 
ceremony of baptism, one should try 
to picture it in its original setting. 
Nowadays it has come to be largely 
a private affair, of interest only to the 
immediate family, performed often in 
a dusty corner of the church after the 
last Mass on Sunday. 


No particular blame attaches to any- 
one for this state of affairs. As the 
Church advanced in mission territory, 
there were no facilities for the full 
liturgy, and neither the priest, with 
his harried schedule, nor the people, 
working six days a week from dawn 
to dusk, had the time to select the 
most appropriate circumstances for 
the ceremony. 


In the first few centuries of the 
Christian era, however, baptism was 
far from being a private, hidden rite. 
For a long period its administration 
(apart from cases of necessity) was 
confined to two or three special occa- 
sions during the year, the chief of 
which was Holy Saturday. It seemed 
fitting to the early Christians that the 
Easter liturgy, which commemorated 
the resurrection of Christ, should be 
made the occasion for admitting into 
new life those who were ready and 
prepared for it. These were called 
catechumens, and were converts from 
paganism who had been thoroughly 
instructed in the faith. 

A study of the Easter vigil service 
(which Pope Pius XII has brought 
back into prominence) will indicate 
the important role that is given to the 
blessing of the baptismal font, the im- 
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mersing of the Easter candle, and the 
baptism of the catechumens, which 
was naturally meant to follow. 

If one examines the rite of baptism 
in cursory fashion, one can see that 
it readily falls into two parts. They 
might be designated in this way: 1) 
withdrawing from God’s enemy, 2) 
turning toward God and being re- 
ceived as His child. 

Every human creature born into 
the world inherits the debt of original 
sin. This means that there is a shadow 
cast on the tiny infant soul. There is 
indeed no personal guilt there, and 
the infant, if it dies without.baptism, 
will not have to suffer as will those 
who knowingly disobey their con- 
science. Nevertheless, the child before 
baptism is deprived of God’s grace. 
It had no title or claim to this great 
supernatural benefit in the first place, 
and neither did Adam and Eve, our 
first parents. When they lost it by their 
disobedience, they lost it for their chil- 
dren as well. It is only by God’s good- 
ness and mercy that the gift is once 
more restored, and the condition for 
its being restored is the reception of 
baptism, as Christ Himself made clear. 


In the first part of the baptismal 
ceremony, then, the emphasis is placed 
on exorcism, or the breaking of the 
power of the devil over the new Chris- 
tian. We have lost sight of our little 
group in the back of the parish church 
while we digressed in our explana- 
tions, but let us rejoin it now as the 
priest is about to begin the ceremony. 
And by way of introduction, he sol- 
emnly asks the person to be baptized 
(let us call him John Joseph), or the 
godparents who speak in his name: 

“John Joseph, what do you ask of 
the Church of God?” 

“Faith!” the answer comes back in 
a firm tone. 


“And what does faith bestow on 
you 99 

“Life everlasting.” 

“If then you wish to enter into life, 
keep the commandments. Love the 
Lord your God with your whole heart, 
and with your whole soul, and with 
your whole mind, and love your neigh- 
bor as yourself.” 

Thus the entire program of a truly 
Christian life is set before him, and 
he indicates his intention to live by 
it. That being understood, the priest 
can proceed with the highly symbolic 
prayers and actions against the power 
of the evil spirit. In an action which 
our Saviour Himself made use of, he 
breathes gently upon the face of the 
child (as if blowing away the evil 
spirit) while saying: 

“Depart from him, thou unclean 
spirit, and give place to the Holy 
Spirit, the Paraclete.” 

Then he makes the sign of the cross 
on the forehead and breast of the 
child, that cross which broke the pow. 
er of the devil over. the world, and 
now sets aside this child as a temple 
of God, “marked with the sign of our 
Lord’s holy cross.” Additional pray- 
ers follow, in the course of which the 
priest places a few grains of blessed 
salt on the tongue of the child. Salt 
is commonly used as a preservative 
and as a seasoning agent, and the 
Church finds in it an excellent sign 
and symbol of faith, by which our 
service of God is kept unspoiled and 
fresh with energy and zeal. . 

“Do not permit,” the priest begs of 
Almighty God, “that he who now 
tastes this first morsel of salt should 
hunger any further, but rather may he 
soon be filled with heavenly food; may 
he with fervent spirit and joyful hope 
never cease to serve Thy holy name.” 

All this has been by way of prep- 
aration for the solemn exorcism, by 
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which the power of the devil is to be 
broken. The words used are awesome 
and fear-inspiring. In the eyes of the 
Church, the devil is far from being a 
fanciful, mythical creature. With St. 
Peter, she sees him as a “roaring lion, 
going about the world seeking whom 
he may devour.” With sure confidence 
in God, she addresses the evil spirit 
with these stern words: 

“I adjure thee, thou unclean spirit, 
in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, depart 
and keep far from this servant of God, 
John Joseph. He Himself is command- 
ing thee, accursed reprobate, He who 
with sure steps walked upon the waters 
and extended His helping hand to 
drowning Peter. 

“Therefore, accursed fiend, ac- 
knowledge thy defeat, and cede the 
honor to Jesus Christ His Son, and 
to the Holy Spirit. Withdraw from 
this servant of Ged, John Joseph, be- 
cause He has deigned to choose this 
soul for Himself, and Jesus Christ our 
Lord has been pleased to call him to 
His holy grace and blessing, even to 
the font of baptism.” 

These introductory prayers original- 
ly took place outside the door of the 
church, and at this point the person 
to be baptized was led by the priest 
from the entrance into the house of 
God. This of course symbolized leav- 
ing the realm of Satan to enter the 
kingdom of God. That this entrance 
might be made as if it were official, and 
under the authority entrusted to His 
Church by Christ, the priest places 
the end of his stole (symbol of author- 
ity) upon the child, saying as he does 
sO: 

“John Joseph, enter into the church 
of God, that you may have part in 
Christ unto everlasting life.” 

A formal profession of faith seems 
called for, and a renunciation of all 
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attachment to evil before taking the 
name of Christian. How better could 
this profession be made than by the 
recitation of that charter of Christian 
belief, the Apostles’ Creed. During 
the little procession to the font, the 
whole party recites this formula, and 
follows it with the Lord’s prayer. The 
priest gives a final adjuration to the 
evil spirit to desist from any further 
interference with the candidate’s con- 
secration to God’s service. 


A strange little symbolic action then 
follows, whose basis can be found in 
the gospel of St. Mark, chapter seven. 
There it is related how Jesus cured a 
deaf-mute by touching his ears and 
tongue. In the baptismal rite, this ac- 
tion of Christ is imitated, showing that 
only through the grace of the sacra- 
ment is one enabled to hear fruitfully 
the word of God, and worthily to de- 
clare His praises. 

“Ephpheta!” the priest says, using 
the same word that fell from our 
Lord’s lips, while touching the candi- 
date’s ears, “that is, be thou opened!” 

Then touching the nostrils, he con- 
tinues: 

“Unto the odor of sweetness. But 
thou, devil, begone, for the judgment 
of God is at hand.” 

There follows the taking of the so- 
called baptismal vows, by which the 
candidate for baptism, or the sponsors 
speaking in his name, formally and 
publicly renounces all attachment to 
the kingdom of Satan. 

“Do you renounce Satan?” 

“I do renounce him.” 

“And all his works?” 

“I do renounce them... . ” 

“Do you believe in God the Father 
Almighty, creator of heaven and 
earth?” 

“I do believe.” 


“Do you believe in Jesus Christ, 
His only Son, Our Lord, Who was 
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born and who suffered?” 

“I do believe.” 

“Do you also believe in the Holy 
Spirit, the holy Catholic Church, the 
communion of saints, the forgiveness 
of sins, the resurrection of the body, 
and life everlasting?” 

“I do believe.” 

“Do you wish to be baptized?” 

“T do.” 

Midway in this important interroga- 
tion, the priest interrupts his questions 
to anoint the candidate with the so- 
called “oil of catechumens” on the 
breast and between the shoulders. He 
makes the sign of the cross as he does 
sO, saying: 

“I anoint you with the oil of salva- 
tion in Christ Jesus that you may have 
life everlasting.” 

Oil is the sign and symbol of 
strength, and was often thus used by 
athletes of ancient times. In this con- 
notation, the Church uses it at this 
point in the baptismal ceremony. 


And now, with a white stole of joy 
superseding the purple stole of pen- 
ance, the priest prepares for the su- 
preme moment of the rite: 

While one of the sponsors holds the 
child, the priest takes baptismal water 
in a small vessel and pours it three 
times upon the head of the child in 
the form of a cross; while doing so he 
says once only, but distinctly and at- 
tentively: 

“I baptize you in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

We pause at this point to remind 
our readers again that to pour water 
on the head while saying these exact 
words is the essential part of bap- 
tism. It is an action which, in extreme 
emergency, when no priest can be 
reached, any lay person might be call- 
ed upon to perform. 


There remain now in our ceremony 
of baptism several symbolic actions, 
each of which points up a special ob- 
ligation of the newly made Christian. 
Immediately after the sacramental 
washing, there follows an anointing 
with the oil of sacred chrism. The 
former anointing had been symbolic 
of strength; it was as if an athlete were 
being prepared for battle. This anoint- 
ing is rather symbolic of dedication 
to the cause of Christ, just as the 
priests in Old Testament times were 
anointed for their sacred tasks. 


“May Almighty God,” the priest 
prays, “the Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, Who has given you new life 
by water and the Holy Ghost, and has 
granted you remission of all your sins, 
anoint you with the chrism of salva- 
tion in the same Christ Jesus Our Lord 
unto life ever‘asting.” 


At this point in early Christian cen- 
turies the newly baptized person would 
be taken aside and given a white gar- 
ment, which he would immediately put 
on. He would wear this garment 
through the weeks after Easter (after 
his baptism on Holy Saturday) as a 
visible sign of the whiteness of inno- 
cence in his soul, newly washed by 
the sacramental waters. For our little 
John Joseph, there may be only a 
small white cloth placed on his head, 
a small fragment of a once beautiful 
custom, but the symbolism remains 
the same as the priest says: 

“Receive this white garment and 
see that you wear it without stain to 
the judgment seat of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that you may enjoy life ever- 
lasting.” 

And now last of all comes the sym- 
bol and sign of fire, so apt to describe 
the burning quality of faith, which it 
is hoped the new Christian will possess 
and make his own: 
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“Receive this burning light,” the 
priest prays, “and safeguard your bap- 
tism by a blameless life; keep God’s 
commandments so that when Our Lord 
comes to the marriage feast you may 
be worthy to greet Him with all the 
saints in the heavenly court and live 
forever and ever. Amen.” 

Somewhere in the course of these 
proceedings it is highly possible that 
our little John Joseph has awakened 
from his slumber, and become some- 
what disturbed at the salt on his 
tongue or the water poured on his 
head. It may be that he is crying lusti- 


+ + + + 
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ly in his godmother’s arms, giving evi- 
dence of strong lungs. Never mind, 
John Joseph. You are too small to 
realize it, but this is the supreme red- 
letter day of your life. Your crying 
is the equivalent of laughter, if one 
were to compare it to the howls of 
the evil spirit, who today suffers an- 
other humiliating defeat. 

Yes indeed, John Joseph, the final 
words of the priest can be, if you will 
have it so, a picture of your whole 
life: 

“Go in peace, and may the Lord 
be with you.” 


+ + + + 


Greatest Gift 


“As for myself,’ wrote Fulton Oursler, “I have not words to set forth a 
tenth of the blessings that the Holy Eucharist has brought to my life. The 
world is full of the blessings of God; all around us are vistas of sky and sea, 
gardens and forests, growth of harvests and sounds of music and laughter. But 
these and all the myriad other blessings we mortals have, the greatest of 
these is contained in the chalice uplifted while our heart’s prayer rises also: 


‘My Lord and my God and my All.. 


Layman’s View 


The importance of the Catholic press as a potent factor in our national 
life stems not from its circulation and leadership alone but also from the truth 
_ it disseminates and from the clear thought it is able to focus upon current 


issues. 


Quote 


Infallibility 


A priest being quizzed at a non-Catholic college after a lecture was asked 
by one of the audience (who turned out to be the vice-president of the col- 
lege) what steps he would have to take if he wished to be a Catholic. The 
priest feared that the mention of papal infallibility would finish all interest. 


To his surprise the official said: 


“I don’t consider that any difficulty at all. If any Church teaches things 
that cannot be learned by science it must be thought to teach them infallibly 


or no one would believe them.” 
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A Masterpiece 
In The Church of God 


Michael H. Pathe 


One of the most remarkable of all the religious 
orders in the Catholic Church is that of the 
Good Shepherd nuns. Catch a glimpse of what 
they do for abandoned souls. 


Ehave you ever visited a Good 
Shepherd convent? Or has anyone 
ever made you acquainted with the 
work that is done there? It has been 
my happy lot to be well associated 
with the Sisters of the Good Shepherd 
over a period of nearly forty years, 
and to have been an eye-witness to 
both the edifying spirituality of the 
Sisters themselves and the extraordi- 
nary works of zeal they perform. Let 
me give you a brief story of their 
history. 


Rose Virginie Pelletier, now Saint 
Mary Euphrasia, was born in France 
in the year 1796. Her parents were 
very devout and remained loyal to 
their faith in those fearful times when 
such loyalty meant prison and persecu- 
tion or the guillotine and death to so 
many Catholics. 


Early in life Rose Virginie became 
acquainted with the work of an Order 
known as the Sisters of Refuge. The 
main task of these Sisters was the re- 
habilitation and salvation of neglected 
and sinful women. Rose Virginie was 
fascinated by this extraordinary zeal 
for souls, and the desire grew ever 
stronger in her heart to associate her- 
self with such a work. When she re- 
vealed this desire to her family a storm 
of opposition broke loose. “What! A 


child of reputable family associating 
herself with such people! It is most 
unbecoming. It is degrading.” One of 
Rose Virginie’s teachers referréd to 
her resolution as “rash” and “sense- 
less.” 

This was over a hundred years ago, 
but today many spiritual guides have 
to listen to the same arguments and 
endure the same abuse when they di- 
rect young women to follow in the 
footsteps of Rose Virginie Pelletier. 
Even devout Catholics can close their 
eyes to realities. 

In spite of all opposition, however, 
Rose Virginie joined the Sisters of 
Refuge on September 8th, 1815. She 
was professed, that is, she bound her- 
self to the Order by the vows of pov- 
erty, chastity and obedience, exactly 
two years later. She was then twenty- 
one years of age. Her name in religion 
became Sister Mary of St. Euphrasia. 
Such was her progress in the spiritual 
life, and so remarkable were her pow- 
er and influence over the girls in her 
care, her “dear children,” as she called 
them, that at the age of twenty-nine 
she was elected to the office of 
Superior. 

Up to this time, however, the Order 
of Sisters of Refuge was made up of 
autonomous and independent houses. 
Divine Providence had something spe- 
cial in store for Mother Euphrasia. At 
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the invitation of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities of Angers she went to that 
city in 1829. They showed her an old, 
abandoned factory and told her: “Here 
we want you to establish a house of 
refuge.” They must have known that 
they were dealing with a Saint, for 
Mother Euphrasia not only took over 
the run-down establishment but, in 
time, converted it into “an oasis of 
natural and spiritual beauty.” Years 
later this converted factory was to be- 
come the motherhouse of the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd of Angers 
united throughout the world. 


The title these nuns claim explains 
the hature of their work. The Sisters 
veritably leave in the desert the ninety- 
nine who would not stray and spend 
their lives trying to salvage the ones 
who are lost. Their fourth vow of zeal 
for abandoned souls forms one of the 
most fascinating stories in the annals 
of the Catholic Church. Wherever 
Good Shepherd convents are establish- 
ed, and there are nearly four hundred 
of them in thirty-seven countries of 
the world, you will find large classes 
of girls. These girls, nowadays mostly 
teen-agers, are sometimes brought in 
by parents, who want to save them 
from evil associations into which they 
have fallen. Sometimes they are taken 
by social workers from homes that are 
broken or are cursed by sinful and 
neglectful parents. Some girls run afoul 
of the law of the state or city and are 
committed to the Good Shepherd 
home by the courts. 


It is neither right nor fair to brand 
all these girls as criminals. Neither is 
it true to say that they are the product 
of the slums. As Anne Cawley Board- 
man says, in her magnificent book, 
“Good Shepherd’s Fold,” “there are 
some whose misdeeds were forced up- 
on them by circumstances beyond their 
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control, some whose errors were unin- 
tentional and unpremeditated, some 
whose misconduct was wilful and de- 
liberate. Some have come from the 
top social brackets, some came from 
broken homes, or from no home at all. 
Some have excellent education, and 
some have but scant schooling.” 


From the moment these girls enter 
the Good Shepherd home they become 
the “dear children” of those appointed 
to watch over them. No, they do not 
live with the Sisters. Their contact with 
their teachers is the same as that of 
any child attending a boarding school. 
They live in their own buildings — 
their own dormitories — in some 
houses, in their own private rooms. 
They have their own chapel, their own 
class-rooms. 


The Good Shepherd home is both 
a home and a school. The “children” 
are taught as in any good school, and 
in addition to the regular subjects 
through high school, they are trained 
well in many arts that fit them for the 
world of business, or prepare them for 
the management of happy homes of 
their own. In spite of the sensational 
stories sometimes told by girls who 
never learned to appreciate kindness, 
and in spite of the occasional disorder 
caused by one or the other recalcitrant 
“child,” life in the home of the Good 
Shepherd is both pleasant and profit- 
able for the majority of the girls. No 
lines are drawn between color or race 
or creed. The Sisters know only that 
they have under their care souls that 
must be saved, not “girls to be dis- 
ciplined.” 


One of the greatest surprises to a 
Catholic who visits a home of the 
Good Shepherd is to learn that most 
of the Catholic girls who live there be- 
come, in a short time, daily Communi- 
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cants. There are many women, hap- 
pily married today and leading holy 
lives, who owe and cheerfully acknowl- 
edge all their gratitude to the Good 
Shepherd mothers who instructed and 
guided them in their irresponsible 
youth. These girls will never forget 
the patience and the kindness they re- 
ceived when their little hearts were 
crushed by the neglect of parents or 
the thoughtlessness and selfishness of 
sinful companions. There are many 
convents where annually the former 
“children” return to pay their respect 
and gratitude to their “mothers.” 


Letters from the “dear children” of- 
ten bring consolation in the thought 
that God’s grace works in them after 
they leave the home. One said: “I de- 
cided I would write and make sure 
you know I am still aiming high and 
thinking of everyone. I gather you are 
very busy making more ladies for the 
world.” Another girl, who left many 
years ago, wrote: “Today is the 
twentieth anniversary of the day the 
convent doors were opened for me. 
Twenty years ago I faced terror and 
entered the building with hatred and 
bitterness in my heart; but received 
the shock of my tender sixteen years. 
I was greeted with a smile of encour- 
agement by the grandest body of ladies 
God drafted on His side. ’'ve thanked 
Him many times since. You all molded 
my character; you crammed every bit 
of poise, intellect, tolerance, gratitude, 
love of God, love for music, for coun- 
try and humanity, that is a symbol of 
your everyday existence, into mine. 
An aspiration I mean fervently and 
repeat nightly is, ‘May God ever bless 
and protect the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd.’ ” 


Not all the girls who come, for 
whatever reason, to the home of the 
Good Shepherd return to the world. 


Some, realizing the vanity of life, re- 
quest permission to enter the strict 
cloister of the Sisters Magdalen. Here 
is another proof of the extraordinary 
zeal that characterizes the Good Shep- 
herd Order. These Sisters Magdalen 
live in their-own secluded section of 
the convent. They make a regular 
novitiate and are permitted to take 
the vows of religion. Permission has 
recently been granted to the Sisters 
Magdalen to take the fourth vow that 
binds them to work and pray for the 
salvation of souls. 


Their work consists in the making 
of vestments and fashioning of altar 
linens. Many Catholics who admire 
the beautiful Gothic or Roman vest- 
ments worn by the celebrant of holy 
Mass are not aware of the labor of 
love put into them by the Sisters Mag- 
dalen. These devout religious also bake 
the hosts used for Mass and Commun- 
ion in many churches throughout the 
land. In some houses the weekly sup- 
ply of hosts they send through the 
mail amounts to hundreds of thou- 
sands. Fancy needle-work and artistic 
painting are highly developed arts 
among these special children of the 
Good Shepherd. Only their spiritual 
guides, who are privileged to become 
acquainted with their spirit and their 
work, can testify that here indeed can 
be found the best fruits of the zeal 
and devotion of the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd. The direction of the 
Sisters Magdalen is in the care of a 
prudent and sensible daughter of 
Mother Saint Euphrasia. 


Many a young woman has said to 
her confessor: “Father, I want to dedi- 
cate my life to God in some Order 
that is devoted to the salvation of the 
needy souls.” The best answer to that 
plea is to advise the young lady to 
contact a Good Shepherd convent and 
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see for herself the marvelous work 
done there. If such a contact is not 
practical let her read the book to 
which I have already referred — “The 
Good Shepherd’s Fold,” by Anne 
Cawley Boardman. Here the complete 
history of Saint Mary Euphrasia and 
of her Good Shepherd work is told. 
It is an interesting and fascinating 
story. But if the young lady listens to 
the counsels of her worldly friends she 
may have to overcome the same ob- 
jections and be tortured by the same 
false accusations that once bled the 
heart of Rose Virginie Pelletier, now 
Mother Saint Euphrasia. 

In every convent of this Order there 
is cherished a shrine of Our Mother 
of Perpetual Help. Each morning after 
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Mass, the community gathers before 
this shrine and dedicates to our 
Blessed Mother all the prayers and 
labors of the coming day. Here, too, 
the “children” are placed under Mary’s 
care. It is an essential part of the Sis- 
ters’ lives, for they know that their 
prodigious success in the exercise of 
their zeal is due, after God, to their 
love for the Blessed Mother under the 
miraculous title of “Perpetual Help.” 


Those who know the Good Shep- 
herd Sisters and their work never mar- 
vel at the words of His Eminence 
Cardinal Stritch, of Chicago: “The 
Congregation of the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd is a masterpiece in 
the Church of God.” 


+ + 


The Hands of Christ 


The hands of Christ came into the world laden with gifts and charged with 
power to dispense timeless wonders in the realm of time. 

The hands of Christ grew in rugged beauty and workworn strength by years 
of toil at a carpenter’s task, and gently pressed in blessing the heads of the 


children whose innocence He prized. 


The hands of Christ gestured eloquently as He spoke with authority of 
heaven and called attention to fields ripe for the harvest. 
The hands of Christ touched a man’s mute lips, and words gushed forth 


in a grateful stream. 


The hands of Christ stretched to lepers unclean as He filled their bones 
with healthy, clean flesh, and are raised in refreshing absolution as the fever 


of sin is destroyed by His power. 


The hands of Christ broke bread and blessed wine, and gave to the twelve 


His own Body and Blood. 


The hands of Christ were nailed to a cross, and the Jews hailed their tri- 


umph at hands now helpless to bless or terrify, but these hands are yet at 
work in the world, staying the anger of a justly aroused God and they break 
bread and bless wine at each Mass that Calvary may live for men of all times. 

The hands of Christ dispense His Flesh and Blood for the nourishment 
of souls and the comfort of the dying, and will never cease to work wonders 
till time is no more. They are human hands invested with His power, for 
through human hands do the benefits of the Almighty come to us. 


Father R. A. Belanger, S.S.S. 
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readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publica- 


tion on request. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“May I, at this late date, enter a respect- 
ful but emphatic dissent to your stand on 
right-to-work laws? I am not an employer, 
but a white collar worker. At the same time 
I have had some experience with unions. 
Others have shown more cogently than I 
could that you are wrong, but I would like 
to bring out only one idea. It has long been 
the fondest and wildest dream of union 
leaders to get the Church to put its influ- 
ence behind them, in order the better to 
rivet collars on their captive membership. 
Now, sad to say, you have fallen for their 
line. This issue has nothing to do with the 
right of employees to have unions. But 
we don’t want the unions to become a 
super-force, or a devouring monster in our 
lives. It is an historic fact that unions have 
originated and prospered without the need 
of compulsory membership. Why should it 
be necessary now, when they are so strong- 
ly entrenched and protected by laws? Let 
the choice of membership be free. Then 
the union leadership will always work to 
justify the need of their organization. 

N.N.” 


We cannot accept some of the assump- 
tions in this letter, e.g., 1) that all labor 
leaders are out to “rivet collars on their 
captive membership;’ 2) that it is “an 
historic fact’ that unions prospered with- 
out the help of the union shop (called com- 
pulsory membership); 3) that Catholic ex- 
perts in social justice have been “taken 
in,” or have “fallen for a line,” in oppos- 


ing right-to-work laws. History actually re- 
veals (cf. Toner: The Closed Shop, pub- 
lished by the Catholic University of Wash- 
ington) that the turning point in the strug- 
gle with union-busting employers came with 
the introduction of various forms of the 
union shop. We feel that the turning point 
in again making employers “a super-force” 
or “a devouring monster’ will be the out- 
lawing of union shops. 


The editors 


Santa Monica, Calif. 


“I am disturbed by the article in the 
June LIGUORIAN on work that is forbidden 
on Sundays. It is most upsetting to think 
that the difference between mortal and 
venial sin can be determined by the length 
of time one performs the act. Could this not 
be applied to other things in a foolish way, 
e.g., that petting for five minutes is a veni- 
al sin and after that it becomes mortal? 
Most surprising to me was your doctrine 
on gardening on Sunday. I know countless 
persons who consider the creation and 
maintenance of a garden as much a work 
of art as painting pictures, carving statues, 
etc. Besides, it is good mental hygiene to 
seek some form of mild physical activity 
on Sunday, if one must do sedentary work 
all week long. A friend of mine asked a 
confessor about this, and he stated that it 
would be all right for her to do gardening 
on Sunday as a hobby. It is confusing— 
such disagreement among priests. 

W.L.H.” 
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The first difficulty here is that of mak- 
ing a mathematical matter out of the dif- 
ference between mortal and venial sin. The 
difficulty will yield to a realization of the 
difference between positive and_ natural 
laws. Natural laws have no time element; 
it does not matter how long or short a time 
is required to commit a murder, or to yield 
to a bad thought or desire or action—these 
are mortal sins. Many positive laws, how- 
ever, must of their nature be mathematical. 
For example, we must fast from solid foods 
from midnight on when receiving Holy 
Communion. We must attend the three prin- 
cipal parts of the Mass in fulfillment of 
our Sunday obligation. How to make Sunday 
a day of rest is designated by the legisla- 
tion and traditions of the Church; the time 
element plays an important role... . As was 
said in our article, a confessor can give a 
penitent permission to do something on Sun- 
day that ordinarily would be considered 
servile work, or that borders on servile 
work. If a person is confused by a State- 
ment of principle, as in this case, or by 
seeming differences of interpretation of cer- 
tain laws, it is only necessary to consult 
his or her confessor and follow the de- 
cision given. 

The editors 


New York, N. Y. 


“As a Catholic, I maintain that the Cath- 
olic Church approves of marriages between 
white and colored. I approve of this whole- 
heartedly myself. Other Catholics in my of- 
fice say that the Church is against such 
marriages. Will you please let me know 
whether I am correct in what I hold, so 
that I can refer my companions to your 
answer. 

J.G.” 


The Catholic Church holds that there is 
no divine or natural law against interracial 
marriages, and has never stood in the way 
of two of her subjects of different races 
who were free to marry and eager to mar- 
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ry, and who asked her to assist at their 
marriage. In areas where racial prejudices 
flourish, such as in many parts of America, 
a priest would naturally point out the dif- 
ficulties that the couple would have to face 
in their married life, and would insist that 
they think long and seriously of whether 
they could bear and survive those difficul- 
ties through many years of married life. To 
some this might seem to be opposing an 
interracial marriage, whereas it would real- 
ly be only a prudent reminder of future 
trials that would arise from the prejudice 
of others. 
The editors 


Cresson, Penna. 
“Please cancel my subscription to THE 
LicuoriaNn. I have been looking for a mag- 
azine that promotes the love of God rather 
than fear. My reaction to your magazine 
has been one of fear rather than of learn- 
ing to love God. 
C. McG.” 
Holy Scripture says that “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,” (Pro- 
verbs, 1, 7) and “The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of His love.” (Ecclesiasticus, 
25, 16). We fail in the task we have set 
before ourselves if we do not help others 
to see that fear of the Lord is identified 
with both wisdom and love. 
The editors 


Bellaire, Texas 

“You asked in the March number what 
we think of the question raised by a Mil- 
waukee reader as to whether youthful mem- 
bers of the family should be permitted to 
read all the articles in THE LiIGUORIAN. 
Here is my view. My youngest is eleven. 
THE LIGUORIAN lies around the house all 
the time. If anything it contains ever both- 
ers or puzzles him, he does not hesitate to 
ask me about it. One of my neighbors was 
all upset the last feast of the Immaculate 
Conception. Her children go to the public 
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school; mine go to the Catholic. She over- 
heard my children trying to explain to hers 
why they had a free day, and what the Im- 
maculate Conception meant. After she told 
me about this, I warned my children not 
to talk about such things to public school 
children, because their parents might not 
like it. One of mine popped up: ‘Okay, 
mother, just as you say. But if it’s where 
babies come from that has Mrs. —— up- 
set, you should tell her we talk about that 
all the time, i.e., whenever we say, ‘Bless- 
ed is the fruit of thy womb, Jesus.’ Com- 
pare your magazine to the approach to sex 
found in most movies and magazines to- 
day, and you will realize how clean and 
helpful everything you print seems to moth- 
ers who have both to guard from evil and 
instruct in good their growing children. 
Mrs. L.A.H.” 

The Hail Mary is a wonderful starting 
point for sex-instructions, as this family 
reveals. No mother need be afraid of that 
approach, which is the spirit in which we 
of THE LIGUORIAN try to deal with these 
important topics. 

The editors 


Calgary, Canada 
“One of your recent articles stated that a 
Catholic druggist may not sell contracep- 
tives to non-Catholics or anybody. When I 
took my instructions to become a Catholic 
a few years ago, I was given to under- 
stand that Protestants would get to heaven 
if they followed their own religion regard- 
less of its beliefs. If this is the case, I can- 
not see why a Catholic druggist would be 
obliged to close down his business rather 
than sell contraceptives to a Protestant who 
believes he is right in practicing contracep- 
tion and who will not lose heaven for so 
doing. 
W.L.H.” 
Catholic teaching is that Protestants will 
get to heaven, not merely.by following their 
religion, whatever its beliefs, but by obey- 


ing their conscience and living up to the 
truth as it is known to them. Some of them 
may be ignorant of a law of God that is 
binding on them, but only God will be able 
to judge whether their ignorance was vin- 
cible or invincible, or whether their con- 
science did not tell them that in disobeying 
that law, they were offending God. When 
a Catholic knows for certain a universal 
natural law that God has imposed on man- 
kind, he may not help others to break that 
law even though they may be in some sense 
ignorant of it. You cannot help a man to 
commit murder on the score that he thinks 
murder is permissible to him. In like man- 
ner, you cannot help a man to practice 
contraception even though he thinks it to 
be lawful. ... We doubt that any druggist 
has ever had to close his store because he 
refused to sell contraceptives. 
The editors 


New York, N. Y. 
“I think highly of your work and wish 
you much success, but I have one criticism. 
Why do you priest-authors not sign your 
nMames to your articles as priests, with a 
“Rev.” or a “C.SS.R.” or both? Is it per- 
haps because you think that readers might 
take your work more seriously if it were 
seemingly written by laymen? I know that 
articles definitely written by the clergy car- 
ry more weight with me. 
Mrs. C.S.” 
Anyone who gets to know THE LiGuor- 
IAN at all well knows two things about it: 
1) that all its articles are written by its 
staff of editors; 2) that all the members 
of the staff are priests. This is also indi- 
cated on the masthead on the inside front 
cover. We do not use “Rev.” and “C.SS.R.” 
with the signatures throughout the maga- 
zine because we think that new readers 
picking up a copy by chance might easily 
be tempted to lay it down unread at the 
sight of such constantly repeated ecclesi- 
astical titles. 
The editors 
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St. Joseph, Mo. 
“I had a wonderful religious training, 
twelve years of schooling with the Brothers 
and Sisters, close personal contact with 
the Bishop, a monsignor and numerous 
priests. Never have I heard of some of the 
truths you so heartily recommend in THE 
LicuoriaN. Are not many of these mere 
opinions and not Church doctrine? You 
make one afraid to get out of bed in the 
morning for fear of sinning about some- 
thing like giving old and used. clothing to 
the Salvation Army. Why not try writing 
about living with God simply and not out 
of books and complicated theories high in 

the clouds? 
R.W.H..” 


The ideal of the Christian life is indeed 
“to live simply with God.” This means 
living in conformity with God’s will in all 
the complicated situations into which a 
Catholic may be thrown in these days, and 
that requires a knowledge of God’s will. 
We realize that there are persons who are 
fairly well sheltered from the world and 
from the problems that arise from its bad 
example and evil principles, and can un- 
derstand how such souls may feel that they 
are better off without knowing about many 
of these things. But there are still many 
who need guidance. . . . One of the things 
we said was not sinful was giving clothes 
to the Salvation Army, or to any other 
organization, for the use of the poor. 


The editors 


New Orleans, La. 


“I don’t usually disagree with what you 
write in THE LIGUORIAN, but when I read 
your ideas about crying rooms in church, 
I felt I really must write to you. As a 
mother of a seventeen-month-old son and 
a four and a half-month-old son, I feel 
qualified to say that a crying room is not 
the answer to the problem at all. If you 
would go into the crying room in a large 
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church as I have done, you would see chil- 
dren old enough to have some understand- 
ing of the Mass, running around, playing, 
giggling, talking, etc. To my way of think- 
ing, the wrong done these children by per- 
mitting such disrespect is greater than the 
annoying of a few people in the congrega- 
tion. I take both my children to church 
with me along with bottles and soft toys. 
My oldest watches the activities around 
him until he gets restless, and then he plays 
quietly with his rubber toys and nobody 
notices him. I agree with the mother who 
said that parents should start training their 
children at the earliest age to behave in 
church. It can be done. 
Mrs. D.R.P.” 

We agree that a crying room completely 
fails in its purpose if children are allowed 
to use it as a playroom, with no effort 
being made to train them to respect and 
silence. We also agree that mothers and 
fathers can train their children to behave 
in church at any age, if they put their 
mind to it. Finally, we think that some- 
times, with the best of effort on the part 
of parents, young children will create a 
disturbance in the body of the church. The 
question then is: should not the training 
be done in a crying room, until a child is 
sure of behaving in the church itself? We 
invite opinions. 

The editors 


Carthagena, Ohio 


“Just a note to commend you on your 
consistently fine magazine. It has an un- 
deniably forceful approach to the problems 
the faithful face today. I don’t see how 
any sincere man can read an issue of THE 
LIGUORIAN and go away being untouched 
by its positive stand for the laws and love 
of God. Your articles don’t “beat around 
the bush” but talk to people as they de- 
serve to be talked to. The titles themselves, 
“How to Go to Hell With Dignity,” ask for 
a hearing. If there are times of discourage- 
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ment in your apostolate, I hope you will 
always keep in mind the heroic example of 
your heroic Founder and the words of 
Jesus addressed to the good not to tire of 
their holy labors. 

J.K., C.PP.S.” 


New Orleans, La. 
“The thumb-nail sketch of the life of 
Father Seelos, C.SS.R., in the July Licuor- 
IAN (“Martyr of New Orleans”), was evi- 
dently written by: a) a Yankee, and b) an 
amateur historian. In those days there were 
no ‘French aristocrats, distinguished law- 
yers and barefoot cotton pickers’ around 
the Redemptorist parish. The few French 
there at that time were simple gardeners, 
shop-keepers and workmen. The ‘distin- 
guished lawyers’ all lived downtown around 
the Cathedral. The barefoot cotton pickers 
were not there at all. Cotton is not grown 
within a hundred miles of New Orleans. 
Those who did come to Father Seelos were 
the simple Irish and German immigrants 
who settled in what was then known as the 
village of Lafayette and later on as the 
Garden District. I know because I come 
from a family that came to the Redemp- 
torist parish in the 1850’s. Too many from 
the north think that New Orleans was the 
home of Ole Black Joe and that everybody 
picked cotton and plucked banjos. When 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis and many oth- 
er cities were nothing but small trading 
posts, New Orleans was a thriving cosmo- 
politan city, a busy port and the home of 
true Catholic culture brought from Europe 
by good Catholic Irish, German, French 
and Spanish immigrants. 
H.S.S.” 


Canton, Ohio 

“In spite of a rather complete education 
in Catholic elementary and secondary 
schools, and in a state college, I feel that 
in this last year I have taken a post-grad- 
uate course in religion, social justice, and 
democracy by reading THE LIGUORIAN. As 


a mother of three fatherless sons and a 
teacher, I find your instructions on sex most 
timely, convincing and to the point. I was 
brought up in the era when ignorance was 
considered innocence, and your writings 
have been a great help in overcoming my 
reluctance to undertake a_ responsibility 
toward my children that is definitely mine. 
Mrs. R.W.K.” 


New York, N.Y. 
“Like most people brought up in a Cath- 
olic home, I have been exposed from child- 
hood to Catholic reading. I have read all 
the best Catholic papers and magazines. I 
graduated from public grade school, but 
then had the wonderful advantage of Jesuit 
training in high school and college, and 
ended by taking my law degree from Cath- 
olic U. I had, however, never heard of 
THE LIGUORIAN till a few years back, when 
our good pastor recommended it from the 
pulpit. I took a trial subscription then, and 
have read every word of every issue since 
that time. It is finished the day it arrives, 
and then sent, through a chain, to Catholic 
and non-Catholic friends. I have been par- 
ticularly interested in the articles and let- 
ters concerning de-segregation and unions, 
and I am in complete agreement with your 
stand, even apart from my complete sub- 
mission to the Church on these issues. I 
know your charity must be sorely tried by 
the ‘cancel my subscription’ letters you re- 
ceive, and so I take this time out to tell 
you that for every reader who reacts that 
way, you have thousands of readers like 
myself who think that THE LiGuUORIAN is 
the finest periodical anywhere. Keep it just 
as it is. 
G.D.V. Jr.” 
Heartening and welcome words, in the 
midst of the brickbats we now and then 
receive. Also encouragement to other read- 
ers to pass on their copies of THE Licuor- 
IAN. 
The editors 
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>> POINTS of FRICTION 


Louis G. Miller 
On Bearing a Grudge 


For people living together in the family circle, or working with each 
other day after day, many difficulties arise in the exercise of perfect kind- 
ness and charity. Some of them, of course, stem from differences in temper- 
‘ament and character, which can exist even between close blood relatives. 
From these differences, certain antipathies arise, so that one is almost in- 
stinctively annoyed by the way of speaking or acting of another. One must, 
of course, strive mightily to keep such antipathies from influencing one’s 
conduct in any way. 


Other difficulties arise because of actual faults and failings. These also, 
of course, are to be expected, and there is an obligation to forgive and for- 
get them if because of them one is made to suffer. Right here we come up 
against the point of friction which is our subject. 


A fault is bad enough in itself, but its evil is compounded when it is 
made the occasion for bearing a grudge and refusing to forgive. All of us 
are familiar with the unhappy process. Perhaps a cutting remark is made by 
someone. There is no excuse for it, and the person who made it is soon 
ashamed of himself, and may even seek forgiveness. There the matter rightly 
should end, with forgiveness being gladly given. 


In our case, however, the person offended is a sensitive soul, and he ab- 
solutely refuses to forgive the injury. He falls into a sullen silence, or as- 
sumes the role of a martyr (making sure his martyrdom is well publicized), 
or he continually brings up the unpleasant episode in a nagging sort of way 
well calculated to annoy and disturb his hearers. Here indeed is a source of 
friction in a family or any closely united group of people. 


It should be seriously pondered by the unforgiving person that to forgive 
injuries actually is a basic requirement of the Christian law. Christ made that 
plain in so many words: “I say to you, forgive your enemies, do good to 
them who hate you.” He gave the supreme example of forgiveness on the 
cross, when He prayed: “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” He taught us to say in the Lord’s prayer: “Forgive us our trespasses, 
as we forgive those who trespass against us.” This obviously means that we 
cannot expect God to forgive our sins unless we are willing to forgive the 
injuries done to us by others. 


One’s feelings and emotions may be much upset by such injuries, but to 
avoid friction and to merit God’s love, one must make a determined effort 
to keep one’s feelings under control, and to be sincerely pleasant and cheer- 
ful even towards one who might be regarded as an enemy. 
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Teen-Agers and Drinking 


Many human sorrows and catastrophes will 

be averted, if teen-agers will caretully con- 

= and adopt the tions given 
ere 





Ernest F. Miller 


Sicen teen-agers drink? 

By drink is meant all spirituous 
beverages, whether they be beer or 
wine or whiskey. If they contain al- 
cohol, they are what is commonly 
known in the United States as “drink.” 
One who “drinks” is not one who 
takes a glass of water or a cup of cof- 
fee. He is one who concentrates on the 
hard stuff. If he is called a “drinker,” 
he is singled out as one who drinks 
too much. 

Should boys and girls in their teens 
be guided by any rules in regard to 
“drink?” Quite definitely they should. 
Unless, of course, they be boys and 
girls who do not care what happens to 
them either in the present or the 
future. 

The reason for rules in this matter 
is not that liquor or the drinking of 
liquor is wrong in itself. It is not 
wrong in itself. The fact that some 
people gratuitously say that it is wrong 
does not make it wrong. 

God made the grape that grows on 
the vine, and the rye and the corn that 
grow in the fields, and all the other 
fruits and grains and vegetables which 
are the ingredients of liquor. God made 
the process possible whereby alcohol 
can result when the fruit or the grain 
or the vegetable is put through the 
process. And God made throats and 
tongues whereby liquor can be drunk 
and swallowed and incorporated into 
the body without evil effects always 
and irrevocably following. God makes 


nothing bad. Therefore liquor and the 
drinking of liquor are not bad in them- 
selves. They become bad only through 
man’s misuse and man’s intemperance 
and man’s fallen nature. 

The proof that drinking liquor is 
not wrong in itself is to be found in 
the example of Our Lord who changed 
water into wine (so that people would 
be able to drink wine instead of water) 
at the marriage of Cana, and who un- 
doubtedly sampled a drop or two of 
the miraculous brew Himself when He 
toasted the young couple and wished 
them success in the great work that 
lay ahead of them. 

Nowhere in either the Old Testa- 
ment or the New Testament of the 
Bible can a statement be found to the 
effect that it is a sin to drink in moder- 
ation. Quite the contrary. St. Paul says 
in one of his epistles that a little wine 
is sometimes good for the stomach’s 
sake. 

Nowhere in all the decrees of the 
Church is drinking forbidden. Decrees 
by the score have come out from the 
Church against drunkenness and 
against the abuse of liquor. But never 
against liquor itself. For anyone to 
make a Christian dogma or doctrine 
out of teetotalism or prohibition is to 
add something to God’s religion that 
God Himself did not put there when 
He founded the religion. 

All this is quite true. There is no 
sin in the bottle that holds the whiskey 
or the mug that contains the beer. 
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Still, we advise teen-agers most urgent- 
ly to have nothing to do with drinking. 
We ask them to “stay on the wagon” 
all their lives. We ask them not to be 
harsh in their judgment of other peo- 
ple who do take a drink once in a 
while. But we beg of them not to take 
any drinks themselves. 


Why do we ask this of our young 
people? 

Because of the danger that is at- 
tendant on drinking. It will never hurt 
a teen-ager if he does not drink. It 
can hurt him a great deal if he does 
drink. The advertisements on televis- 
ion and radio and in magazines and 
papers would make it appear that liq- 
uor is just about as innocuous as water, 
that surely it can do no more harm 
than water. This is false. Liquor is 
one of the most dangerous things in 
the whole world as far as human life 
is concerned. It has wrecked almost 
as many lives in a generation as has 
a war. 

There are over a million confirmed 
alcoholics in the United States alone. 
An alcoholic is one who has lost all 
control over his appetite and his desire 
for liquor. He will drink anything he 
can find even though it be poison, pro- 
vided it has alcohol in it. He will drink 
himself into unconsciousness. He will 
drink himself into poverty, into dis- 
grace, into the gutter, into the grave, 
finally into hell. 

The alcoholics of America come 
from the best families as well as from 
the worst. They are men and women 
of powerful minds as well as men and 
women of mediocre and_ inferior 
minds. They claim all the professions. 
Alcohol is no regarder of persons. Its 
curse and its blight can strike down 
any person. 

The road that leads to alcoholism 
starts with the first drink. That first 
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drink may be taken during the teens. 
It may be taken as a joke or at the 
urging of innocent companions or on 
the invitation of well-meaning parents 
or because a boy does not wish his 
friends to accuse him of being afraid 
to take a drink. 

The progress and the growth of the 
disintegration that is alcoholism may 
be gradual. It may not set itself up as 
master of the man for years. But it 
has its beginnings in the first drink. If 
the first drink is not taken, the possi- 
ble tragedy of a wrecked life may be 
avoided. 


It is quite true that thousands, in- 
deed millions of people, can drink in 
moderation. This is due to the fact 
that countless people hardly ever drink 
at all. Only on some great occasion, 
like at the birth of a baby or a wed- 
ding, is the bottle brought out and its 
contents sampled. Weeks and months 
go by without their taking another 
drink or particularly wanting to take 
another drink. These people do not 
allow themselves to acquire a taste for 
liquor. They use liquor according to 
its purpose. They are not hurt by it. 

There are other millions who cannot 
drink in moderation. The man who 
finds the tavern an absolute necessity 
for his peace of mind; the family that 
cannot pass a single day without cock- 
tails, after dinner cordials and a couple 
of nightcaps before bed; the individual 
who cannot turn down a drink even 
though he has already imbibed deeply 
and frequently — these people do not 
drink in moderation. They are not 
drunkards. They are not alcoholics. 
But they are slaves to a habit that is 
not a good habit. 

Very easily they could become al- 
coholics if some deep conflict suddenly 
arose in them and there was no solu- 
tion at hand whereby the conflict could 
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be resolved, or if they found them- 
selves in a difficulty from which there 
was no escape at the moment. Their 
“casual” drinking could turn into com- 
pulsive and serious drinking as a 
means of helping them to forget their 
troubles. Liquor is like the devil. It 
makes many promises and keeps few 
of them. 

So, why take the first drink? 

Some teen-agers may protest that 
they have no fear of alcohol, that they 
can take it or leave it. Perhaps they 
can. Perhaps they cannot. Their ex- 
perience is not sufficiently varied as 
yet to enable them to make a sound 
judgment as to their ability to resist 
the blandishments of the cup. The ones 
who think themselves the strongest 
may be the first to become the weak- 
est. Liquor works that way. It sneaks 
up on a person. It seems weak and 
helpless. Yet it has a power that only 
gradually extends its authority over the 
mind and the will and the body. But 
once that authority is established, there 
are few young people, or old people 
for all that, who can stand up to it 
and resist. 


Quite definitely liquor does not as- 
sert its baneful influence at the start. 
That is what deceives the young folks. 
Generally when the first drink of beer 
or whiskey is taken, the mouth does 
not appreciate the taste at all. The 
taste is pungent, bitter, sharp. One 
would imagine that because of this 
very few teen-agers would care to take 
a second drink. It is conceivable that 
an intelligent boy or girl could be de- 
ceived once. But not twice. Yet that 
is what happens in regard to the drink- 
ing of a potion that actually puckers 
up the mouth and brings tears to the 
eyes. 

This is not a teen-ager’s ordinary 
way of acting. If he buys a bar of 


candy and the sweetness is not in the 
candy, he never buys that kind of 
candy bar again. If his mother serves 
him a dish at the dinner table that he 
does not like, he turns away from the 
dish and partakes of it only after a 
stern parental command has been is- 
sued. Why is it not the same with liq- 
uor? Why do young people go back 
to the wormwood over and over again? 

Because a pleasing and delightful 
taste can be developed for almost any 
kind of alcoholic drink. If one tries 
long enough, one can actually get to 
like the taste of beer and whiskey and 
every other kind of spirituous bever- 
age. Liquor becomes more palatable 
than ice cream and cake. A case of 
beer becomes a much greater desider- 
atum than a tub of ice cream or a box 
of chocolates. And of course it is com- 
mon for teen-agers to eat and drink 
what they like to eat and drink. So, 
through their liking liquor, they begin 
to acquire the habit of drinking liquor. 
If only they had kept their distaste, 
they might have kept their soul intact 
too. 

Young people continue to drink 
liquor even though they detest the stuff 
the first time they take it because they 
discover that a “snort” or two can 
make them feel big and brave and 
carefree whereas in reality they are not 
like that at all in their nature. 

By nature they may be shy, reticent, 
retiring. They may be far removed 
from the dashing hero or heroine of 
the movies and the television. And life 
to them is so drab, so uninteresting. 
Nothing out of the ordinary ever hap- 
pens. There is hardly any point in liv- 
ing. 

Well, all that can be changed 
through the mouth of a bottle. Excite- 
ment of a sudden takes the place of 
routine and drabness. A feeling of 
bravery, of bigness supplants the real- 
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ity of fear and smallness. A while ago 
a boy was afraid to open his mouth. 
He was quiet, respectful. Now he is 
loud and vulgar and overbearing. The 
liquor has done its work. 


Sometimes boys become “brave” 
enough to do things that they would 
never do were it not for the false feel- 
ings that are induced by drink. News- 
papers periodically carry stories about 
young people engaging in vandalism, 
in knifing and shooting companions, 
in the most disgusting immorality, due 
to the false bravado that is the ironic 
reward that liquor gives its followers. 
Such things can happen even to good 
boys — boys who have never learned 
that the best way to control the evil 
that is in drink is not to drink at all. 

This is but one more reason urged 
upon the teen-agers of today for not 
beginning to drink, or if they have al- 
ready begun, to stop as soon as pos- 
sible. Drinking removes responsibility. 
It colors reality. The boy and the girl 
who have taken a few drinks are not 
completely themselves. They have to 
some degree abdicated their reason 
and their free will. When tight, they 
are loose. 


It is especially during the teens that 
the reason and the will are needed. 
There so many temptations, so many 
invitations to do wrong, sO many op- 
portunities to get off to a wrong start. 
It is during the teens that boys and 
girls begin to get interested in one an- 
other. They begin going out with one 
another on occasional dates. To keep 
from doing wrong when in each other’s 
company demands all the virtue and 
all the strength that boys and girls 
possess. Of all the times in life, that 
is not the time surely for a weakening 
of the virtues and for a taking away 
of the strength needed for purity. 

. Yet, drinking does make impurity 
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a little bit easier than it otherwise 
would be. Many of the most terrible 
sins committed against purity can be 
laid at the door of drinking. If the boy 
and girl had not been drinking when 
they were on their date, they would 
not have been guilty of the sins of 
which they were so ashamed later on 
when they realized the enormity of 
their guilt. 

One rule we lay down with all the 
emphasis we can muster. It is this. 
Whether or not teen-agers resolve not 
to drink until they are out of their 
teens, let them resolve never to take 
a drink when they are out on a date. 
Let them not drink even beer. If a girl 
sees that her boy friend insists on 
drinking, she should not go out wi 
him any more. : 

A second rule is one that concerns 
the kind of liquor that teen-agers 
might drink. We have advised them 
not to drink any kind of liquor. If they 
cannot see their way clear to follow 
this advice, let them never drink hard 
liquor, that is, whiskey and such drinks 
as are akin to whiskey. 

A third rule advises the young peo- 
ple to keep their parents informed on 
just how much they drink, where they 
do their drinking and with whom they 
do their drinking. This is not suggest- 
ed because we believe that parents 
should act towards their children like 
policemen. It is more for the children’s 
sake than for the parents. It is a check 
on the children. If they follow such a 
rule, it is very doubtful that they will 
ever become alcoholics. Their parents 
will tell them if they are overdoing 
their drinking. 

One last word to teen-agers about 
drinking is this. Some boys think that 
they are being particularly tough if 
they can drink as much and as long as 
the roughest and the rottenest in the 
crowd. They don’t like beer. But they 
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feel that they must go along and drink 
beer with the rest. They do. Eventual- 
ly they are hurt. 


It is not a sign of any particular big- 
ness or of any special bravery to be 
able to drink. Anybody can drink. 
Only the strong man can stay away 
from drink. It is much easier to be a 
drunkard than it is to be a man of 


try. It takes no hero at all to give in 
and take whatever comes along even 
though it may be buzz-bomb juice or 
wood alcohol. 

We would have the teen-agers who 
read this article the sort of heroes and 
heroines who can say “no” when the 
time comes to say “no.” If they are, 
they shall have avoided at least one 


sobriety. It takes a real hero to resist 
all the temptations to have a drink 
when drink is so plentiful in the coun- 


possible major trouble in life — the 
trouble and the sadness and the sor- 
row that comes from alcoholism. 


Rosary Chapels 


The right to have a private chapel is carefully guarded. The right to a 
“portable altar” is guarded still more jealously. As a rule, both rights are 
kept for bishops and higher prelates. 


But there is a private chapel that is the right of everyone and it is never 
appreciated as it deserves—the rosary in a convenient pocket. There is noth- 
ing in the world like this pocket chapel for the comfort of a lonely trav- 
eler. The hand slips into it, the familiar touch of the old beads gives it a 
welcome, and then—the Catholic is at home anywhere, on sea or land, in 
the desert or on the mountain. 


The one who has learned the delight of his pocket chapel can go off alone 
to a quiet side altar in a mystical temple and make his prayer; or he may 
join with a congregation of thousands and mingle it with the prayers of every 
tongue on earth. Sit in a deck chair with your pocket chapel and somehow, 
the inane chatter that deck chairs always seem to invite slowly fades away 
from the ear. The pocket chapel invites the return of a nearly lost art—the 
art of meditation. We must live in a world that no longer wants to think; 


but the pocket chapel invites thought by shutting that world out at a touch 
of the beads. 


Extension 


Sacrament of Joy 


The sacrament of penance is the sacrament of joy. It is not only the sac- 
rament of joy for the sinner who returns to God and is restored to life 
and made one with Christ, but (and this is a mystery far beyond any joy or 
glory of man’s) it is also a sacrament of joy for the Eternal Father. He 
rejoices as the father of the prodigal son rejoiced. He sees in the Christ- 
redeemed sinner, risen from the death of sin and living again with Christ’s 
life, His only Beloved Son coming back to Him, clothed in the red robes of 
His Passion. 

Caryll Houselander in Guilt 
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Teen-Age Problems 
Donald F. Miller 


On Being Forced to Go to Church 

Problem: Don’t you think that it is harmful for parents and teachers in 
Catholic high school to force teen-agers to go to church often and to do re- 
ligious things like receiving the sacraments? I have an uncle who never goes 
to church, even though he was raised in Catholic schools. I have heard him 
say that he does not go now because he was forced to go so often when he 
was young. I feel that that might happen to me. I may just quit going to 
church when I am on my own, because I resent so much being told to go 
now. 


Solution: First of all, let me give you the benefit of considerable experi- 
ence with people who say they no longer go to church because they were 
forced to go so often when they were young. They have all fallen into two 
classes. 


First, there are those who, while they were being told to go to church, 
were never given any logical or reasonable explanations of what religion is 
all about. Or, in some cases, they were taught a kind of religion that contra- 
dicted common sense and reason. For example, I know one person who stop- 
ped going to church when he got out of high school because he had been 
taught the awful doctrine of predestination, viz., that God decided whether 
you are going to heaven or hell and you cannot do anything about it your- 
self. I don’t blame him for rejecting such an idea of religion, but he cer- 
tainly should have looked for the truth in some other religion. 


Second, there are those who quit going to church after high school just 
because they don’t want to be told by anybody, not even by God, what they 
are bound to do. There is a streak of rebellion against authority in all of us, 
and if we let ourselves go, we shall all end up in telling God that we won’t 
have anything to do with Him. In most cases, when a man brags about not 
going to church because he was made to go too much when he was young, 
you will find, if you get to know the man very well, that besides not going 
to church at all, he is also breaking some other serious law of God. 


As a Catholic teen-ager, you should not let yourself fall into either of 
these two classes. If you are not too proud or lazy to study your catechism 
you know that you have the true religion, and you know why we must give 
God our love, our obedience, and some of our time. More than that, you have 
been taught to recognize those feelings of rebellion against authority, whether 
it be the direct authority of God, or God’s authority as vested in your par- 
ents and teachers, as effects of original sin that you have to overcome. The 
devil himself wants you to say: “I don’t like to be told what to do; as soon 
as I get out of school I'll stop doing all the things I have been told to do by 
my superiors.” To talk thus is just to hand yourself over to the devil instead 
of God. 
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Happenings in Rome 


Monthly round-up of significant events in the capital of Christendom. 
Christopher McEnniry 


London Times and Argentine: 


While the trouble in Argentine was 
at its height the London Times carried 
an article stating that it was a struggle 
between one political party, “Catholic 
Action,” supported by the farmers in 
the country, and Peron’s political party 
made up of the Labor Unions in the 
Cities. 

L’Osservatore Romano says this ar- 
ticle is, to say the least, “singular.” 
There was no such thing as a political 
party, “Catholic Action.” There was 
no such thing as a political struggle 
between the Catholics and the party of 
Peron. Peron had, for some strange 
reason, begun a bitter persecution of 
the Catholics. This persecution grew 
in severity and injustice until the Cath- 
olics could stand it no longer. 

L’Osservatore Romano declares the 
Times has a perfect right to interpret 
facts according to its convictions, but 
it should, like any trustworthy journal, 
give a true presentation of the facts. 
For months the Catholics of Argentina 
have been subjected to a campaign of 
lies and false accusations. They had no 
means of defending themselves against 
a dictator who exercised absolute con- 
trol over press and radio. They have a 
right to be respected — not insulted 
— by those looking on from afar who 
make statements based on preconceived 
opinion, if not on ancient animosities. 
We should not have expected from 
the Times an editorial that smacks of 
economic determinism and dialectic 
materialism, nay even — we venture 
to say — a style proper to the Com- 
munists. 


Code for Editors: 


“Not the least of the many claims 
of your country to Our paternal re- 
gard,” said the Pope to the members 
of the Canadian Women’s Press Club, 
“is the constantly high moral tone you 
are striving to achieve and maintain 
within the noble profession to which 
your lives are dedicated. (Your con- 
viction has been strengthened) that a 
free press must justify its pretention to 
public acclaim by its unfeigned esteem 
for moral values, rather than by its 
concern for the technical perfection 
of its product. 

“That is in no way to disparage the 
stubborn requirements of art — and 
even of finance — bound up with the 
business of transmitting truth, goodness 
and beauty from person to person 
through the printed word and image. 
It is merely to bear prudently in mind 
that publishing and journalism are 
much more than a business or trade. 
As We have had frequent occasion to 
note before, books and magazines and 
newspapers render today — to family, 
Church and State alike — an all but 
indispensable service. Only let it be 
kept alert to the sense of human soli- 
darity in joy and pain, and free from 
moral taint at its source. Let the mind 
and heart of author, reporter and edi- 
tor keep straight on this course, and 
you need not hesitate to call it a spirit- 
ual service, a providential career or 
vocation to be ranged proudly in line 
with the teacher’s ‘art of arts.’ 

“And will not most of your men- 
folk be disposed to agree that the mind 
and heart of a woman, when properly 
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prepared, are likely to be acutely sen- 
sitive to the need for moral integrity in 
what one writes for the information, 
instruction, entertainment of the pub- 
lic? Surely she will be among the first 
to mark the difference between honest 
interpretation of the news and the sub- 
tly printed lie or cruel insinuation, the 
difference between sprightly prose and 
suggestive print or picture, between the 
serene chronicle of pleasant or un- 
pleasant fact and gossip more or less 
malicious. Who could be better placed 
than she, at home or at the office, to 
appreciate that social disease and de- 
linquency may ‘circulate’ as readily, 
alas! from the editor’s chair, from the 
city desk, from the fashion page or 
woman’s forum, from the popular nov- 
el and the poisoned feature story as 
the light of truth and the warmth of 
human sympathy and friendship? Who 
better than she is equipped by nature 
and grace to sense that danger and to 
avert that disaster? 

“the restoration of a high moral 
tone to the life, labor and love of the 
human family, through the merits of 
Our Lord and Saviour, was first and 
forever accomplished with the aid of 
a woman — a Woman ever humbly 
alert to the responsibility of her ma- 
ternal mission among the children of 
men.” 


The Pope and Oil: 


When we old boys were young boys 
there was a slogan: “Money makes 
the mare go.” Nowadays it seems that 
OIL makes almost everything go. Oil 
makes poor men rich and rich men 
poor. Oil brings prosperous nations to 
the verge of bankruptcy and plunges 
peaceful nations into war. Oil presents 
universities with almost insoluble prob- 
lems and brings fame to retiring, hard- 
working scientists, and it sometimes 
changes honest men into crooks. Oil 
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— but one thing you'll say: oil never 
changes a sinner into a saint. But wait 
a minute. 

Oil men, big oi] men of 43 nations, 
have just held their fourth internation- 
al congress. Since this congress was 
held in Rome, the oi] men — and their 
wives — naturally wanted to “see” the 
Pope. He graciously granted their re- 
quest. But what could the Pope say 
about oil? Quite a little, as they learned 
from his address, delivered in French, 
the language which most of them could 
understand. . 

He gave a quick history of oil from 
the beginning of the last century, when 
it was mostly used for medicine, to the 
present, when it is used for almost 
everything. He mentioned a few of the 
marvellous developments that struck 
him most. There are the methods of 
locating oil at great depths and even 
under the sea, as evidenced in the 
Gulf of Mexico. He referred to the 
part played by the science of geology 
and of geophysics, how even the study 
of gravimetrics, magnetics, seismology 
(earthquake lore) and of electricity 
had been brought to bear on the quest 
for oil. He noted that recent advances 
in the science of metallurgy had help- 
ed. He even remembered what oil had 
done for radar. He then turned to the 
refinement of oil, where catalytic 
cracking elicited his enthusiasm. . . . 
Yes, the Pope knew something about 
oil. 

He also knew, and took pains to 
point out, that oil men had their obli- 
gations towards the God who created 
oil. 

Oil was stored beneath the earth, 
not merely for the enrichment of the 
few, but for the welfare of all. Oil was 
not simply a monetary question, an 
economic question, a political ques- 
tion, it was very definitely a social 
question. Backward nations were not 
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to be exploited for the benefit of their 
more powerful neighbors. Hundreds 
of thousands of workers were in some 
way connected with oil. Oil men were 
to remember that these are human be- 
ings, made to the image and likeness 
of God and invested with human dig- 
nity, not mere numbers to be added up 
in computing costs. A get-together like 
this, said the Pope, will not only en- 
able you to learn more about oil, it 
will encourage you to work in har- 
mony for the uplift of humanity; and 
that necessarily presupposes the aboli- 
tion of all egoism, whether individual 
or collective. 


He then called down upon the oii 
men and all their families and co- 
laborers the blessing of the all-power- 
ful God to assist them in their lauda- 
ble endeavors and to assure them of 
success. 

Yes, if they heed these words and 
correspond with this grace, oil can 
even change a sinner into a saint. 


Pope to Nehru: 

India’s Nehru, on his “peace tour” 
around the world, stopped to pay his 
respects to the Holy Father, Pius XII. 
Naturally the Pope accorded him all 
the sovereign honors due to the prime 
minister of a great State in diplomatic 
relations with the Holy See. A careful 
reading of the following paragraph wiil 
however show that the wise Pontiff 
did not pull any of his delicate and 
diplomatic punches when addressing 
this great “neutral.” 

“We feel sure that you are all fully 
mindful of the lofty responsibility that, 
in striving to establish a true peace 
based on love and justice among the 
peoples of the world, devolves upon 
those in authority and also upon those 
who have the obligation to report to 
millions of their fellow-countrymen 
current events in all fairness and ob- 
jectivity. We extend Our cordial good 
wishes for every success in your work 
and in the effective realization of your 
high ideals.” 


Bait 

When I was a newcomer in Ifugao, Mountain Province of the Philippines, 
my first call was on the pastor at Burney, writes Father Andrew Marques in 
Missionhurst. 

His rectory, which he called his palace, was a two-room hut—a bed- 
room without a bed and an office without a desk. On his front porch I saw 
a mirror nailed to the wall and a monkey chained to the railing. 

“What is the purpose of these, Father Francis?” I asked. 

“Well,” he replied, “when I first arrived here the people were very savage 
and the children unbelievably shy. I tried to attract them and then I 
thought of these. Now I can’t drive the kids away, even if I should try. The 
boys come to play with the monkey, and the girls to admire themselves 
in the mirror!” 

Epitaph 
The following tombstone epic appears on a headstone in a New Hamp- 
shire graveyard. 
Here lies, cut down like unripe fruit, 
The wife of Deacon Amos Shute. 
She died of drinking too much coffee, 
Anno Dominy eighteen-forty. 
Ave Maria 
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Thoughts for the Shut-in 


Leonard F. Hyland 





Handiest Tool of Holiness 


We have talked about the rosary before in this column, but once again in 
this month of October we emphasize its value for our sick. October is the 
month of the holy rosary, and this surely calls for special mention of the 
subject. 


If possible, a little bedroom shrine should be set up at this season. We do 
not mean anything pretentious; a small statue of the Blessed Mother, or a 
picture, can be tastefully arranged on the dresser or bedside table. A small 
bouquet of flowers may be kept before it, and perhaps a vigil light kept burn- 
ing. 


If the shut-in is confined at home, and it can be conveniently arranged, it 
would be a beautiful thing for the members of the family to gather in the 
sick-room each day around this little shrine for the recitation of the family 
rosary. Indeed, a special time should be set aside for this, since otherwise it 
may easily be postponed and forgotten. 

Whether the rosary is recited alone or with others, special effort should be 
made during this month to be as devout and attentive as possible in its reci- 
tation. It should be remembered that meditation is an essential part of pray- 
ing the rosary well, and this requires a vigorous effort to combat distractions 
which inevitably will come. One should try to keep the subject of each mys- 
tery vividly before him as he recites the proper prayers, looking at it in his 
mind from various angles, and applying it to the circumstances of his own 
life. A number of little booklets are available in pamphlet racks which may 
prove helpful in these rosary meditations. 

Another suggestion which might prove helpful is to have special intentions 
in mind for each decade. Thus, in the first decade, one might pray for one’s 
immediate family, in the second for all other relatives, in the third, for the 
sick and dying, etc. Or one might offer up the sorrowful mysteries in repara- 
tion for various offenses against God, e.g., the first decade in reparation for 
sins of pride, the second, in atonement for sins of impurity, etc. Similarly, the 
glorious mysteries might be offered up in thanksgiving for various favors re- 
ceived—life, friends, a chance for heaven, etc. 

These suggestions, if followed, will help shut-ins especially, it seems to 
us, to get more out of their rosary. For them the rosary should surely be their 
constant companion. Let them say it thoroughly when they are able; when 
they are in great distress and pain, let them at least cling to it, whispering the 
sweet names of Jesus and Mary as they touch its beads. 


They can then be sure that Jesus and Mary will be close to them, helping 
them to be brave and patient in their most important work of suffering for the 
salvation of the world. 
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A number of questions have come to the 
Bystander over the past year on a subject 
that may fruitfully be discussed here. The 
subject is that of the National Legion of 
Decency and its classification of motion pic- 
tures as unobjectionable for all, unobjection- 
able for adults, objectionable in part, and 
condemned. The questions that have been 
put to us concern both the degree of obli- 
gation that these listings impose on the in- 
dividual Catholic, and the kind of obliga- 
tion. Under the first of these two heads it 
is asked whether it is a mortal sin to pat- 
ronize a condemned picture, or one listed 
as objectionable in part, or whether par- 
ents sin by letting their children see pic- 
tures intended only for adults. Under the 
second head it is asked whether Catholics 
are bound by obedience to their bishops to 
observe the Legion of Decency ratings, or 
whether they are bound under some other 
moral principle or virtue. Also, of course, 
the question has been raised as to whether 
the Legion of Decency is a pressure organ- 
ization, trying to impose its will on motion 
picture makers in a way that is contrary to 
the principles of freedom of art and ex- 
pression and of true democracy. We shall 
try to shed a little light on these many 
questions. 

e 

First of all, a smidgeon of history. In 
the early thirties, there was a heavy tide 
of bad motion pictures flooding out of 
Hollywood and skimming over the Atlan- 
tic from European movie centers. Appeals 
to the moral responsibility of motion pic- 
ture makers and distributors had little ef- 
fect. Therefore, at the annual meeting of 
the American bishops in Washington in 
1933, a special committee was formed to 
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deliberate the problem of bad motion pic- 
tures and then take action in the name of 
the hierarchy. In April, 1934, the Legion 
of Decency was formally inaugurated. Its 
principal work was to be that of making 
public a classification of all released motion 
pictures according to their moral accepta- 
bility after they had been seen by a desig- 
nated committee of reviewers. The purpose 
of making public these classifications was 
twofold: 1) to inform Catholics as to which 
movies constituted a danger or occasion of 
sin; 2) through the concerted action of 
Catholics in staying away from bad movies 
to exercise some influence on the con- 
sciences (through the pocket-books) of the 
movie-makers. All Catholics were asked, 
usually on a Sunday near the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception of Mary, to take 
the pledge of the Legion, thereby promis- 
ing not to patronize condemned or -objec- 
tionable movies. It was clearly stated from 
the beginning that by taking the pledge 
Catholics bound themselves to no new ob- 
ligation, but only promised to obey the 
already binding principle of the natural 
law that they must avoid occasions of sin. 
The Legion merely gave needed information 
to individual consciences on which they 
might judge the extent of this obligation. 
e 

Let’s take the last question presented 
above first: Is the Legion of Decency a 
pressure group that offends the principles 
of American freedom and democracy? 
Much has been made of an affirmative 
answer to this question by anti-Catholic 
writers during the years of the Legion’s 
existence. They have said that Catholics 
are trying to foist their ideas on other 
Americans, using boycott and economic 
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sanctions to do so. The truth is, however, 
that the Legion of Decency is not primar- 
ily a “pressure” movement, but a self-pre- 
servation movement. It is in the same cate- 
gory as any of those healthy American 
movements designed to stamp out certain 
physical diseases, such as cancer, polio, 
cerebral palsy, etc. Only in the case of the 
Legion, it is their moral health that Cath- 
olics are concerned with, and the moral 
health of youngsters and untrained oldsters 
who might be harmed beyond cure by bad 
movies. If it turns out that in protecting 
themselves and their children from moral 
evil by following the code of the Legion 
of Decency, Catholics also exert some pres- 
sure on movie-producers, because the lat- 
ter don’t want to make movies that won’t 
be attended, that is all to the good. Any 
movement that stops the spread of poison 
or disease, physical or moral, should not be 
called a pressure movement, but an activ- 
ity of good citizenship. 
e 

What is the answer to the second ques- 
tion asked above: By what virtue are Cath- 
olics bound to pay heed to the ratings of 
the Legion of Decency? From the wording 
of the charter of the Legion of Decency it 
is clear that the Bishops of America did 
not intend to bind Catholics to accept its 
decisions under the specific bond of obe- 
dience to a new command; as said above, 
it was expressly stated that Catholics, by 
taking the pledge of the Legion, assumed 
no new obligation. Also the fact that local 
bishops in their dioceses invite the mem- 
bers of their flock to renew the pledge each 
year make it clear that they are not issu- 
ing a specific and new command. However, 
this does not mean that Catholics should 
feel that the element of obedience in no 
sense whatsoever enters into the taking and 
keeping of the pledge. Spiritual writers 
make it clear that subjects of lawful superi- 
ors act most perfectly when they accept the 
wishes of their superior as if they were 
commands. Good Catholics, therefore, 


look upon the fact that the bishops as a 
whole established the Legion of Decency, 
and that their local bishop urges them to 
take its pledge, as representing the will of 
God for them, and will feel themselves 
bound by a spirit of loyalty to their spir- 
itual superiors that has a kinship with obe- 
dience. But apart from this delicate spiritual 
distinction, the ratings of the Legion of 
Decency have a binding force that arises 
from special principles of the natural law. 
According to the natural law, we are all 
bound to avoid occasions of sin. We are 
further bound to use intelligent means of 
finding out what are occasions of sin, and 
to follow these findings. The Legion of 
Decency presents to average Catholics an 
intelligent appraisal as to which movies 
are in some sense occasions of sin and 
which are not. These appraisals establish 
presumptions that should be accepted by 
Catholics unless in an individual case and 
for special reasons the presumption can be 
proved to be invalid. That, then, is the 
general basis of the binding force of the 
decisions of the Legion of Decency. In 
short: We are bound to avoid occasions of 
sin. The Legion tells us what movies are 
ordinarily occasions of sin. We must avoid 
such movies unless special circumstances 
make it clear beforehand that there will be 
no occasion of sin for us. On top of this is 
the obligation of not promoting occasions 
of sin for others by supporting and there- 
fore encouraging those who put out the 
bad movies. 
e 

How seriously are Catholics bound to be 
guided by the Legion of Decency ratings? 
First of all, let it be said that they are 
surely wrong who take the view that the 
Legion of Decency is merely a counselling 
service which Catholics may heed or ig- 
nore as they please. It is a counselling serv- 
ice that begets obligations, according to 
the explanation given above, in the individ- 
ual conscience. The obligations vary ac- 
cording to the ratings given to pictures, 
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which in effect declare how universal and 
proximate are the occasions of sin they 
contain. If a picture is condemned in its 
entirety, or placed in Class C, Catholics 
should consider themselves bound under 
pain of mortal sin not to patronize it, both 
because of the danger to themselves and 
because their patronage will lengthen its 
run and increase the number of souls that 
will be endangered by it. Pictures that are 
placed in Class B, or called “objectionable 
in part,” should also be avoided under pain 
of mortal sin, unless, in an individual case, 
a person has reason to know that the ob- 
jectionable parts of the picture will con- 
stitute no moral danger for him. It would 
surely be seriously wrong for parents to 
take their children to such pictures, or to 
let them view them by themselves. If a pic- 
ture is listed as “unobjectionable for adults,” 
it would be a venial sin, in our opinion, 
for parents to let their children see it 
without first making sure that they could, by 
explanation and instruction, prevent their 
children from taking any harm from it. 
All these statements spring directly from 
the principles laid down above. They are 


merely applications of the natural law that 
binds all to avoid occasions of sin. 

The objection is often raised that the 
Legion of Decency ratings are published 
so late that a person has no way of know- 
ing which movies, on their first appear- 
ance in theatres, are objectionable or not. 
In answer to it, we say, first of all, that 
Catholics who read their Catholic news- 
paper, or any of the prominent Catholic 
magazines that have movie columns, such 
as The Sign, America, The Catholic World, 
etc., will usually learn whether a certain 
new movie is fit to see or not, long before 
the Legion’s rating appears. Apart from 
that it seems a small price to pay for pro- 
tection from moral poison not to attend 
first-run movies until something about their 
moral character is known. In the past year 
or so, movie-producers have become more 
and more audacious in flounting the stand- 
ards of decency in their pictures. For that 
very reason there should be a stiffening of 
the backbones of all Catholics, to the ef- 
fect that they will prove to the producers 
and the public that “indecency does not 
pay.” 





Lay People’s Power 


The co-operation of the laity in the apostolate is one of the characteristics 
of the Church in Japan from the earliest times. During the two-hundred and 
fifty-year period when the Church in Japan was without a priest, each Jap- 
anese community of Catholics had its own catechists, one or several baptizers, 
an elder responsible for editing the Church calendar and a number of an- 
nouncers whose duty it was to notify the faithful of the fast and feast days. 
The flair has not been lost. The average Japanese Catholic is an excellent 
convert-maker. More than seventy per cent of today’s Japanese converts at- 
tribute their conversion in whole or in part to the influence of Catholic 
friends, not to the direct apostolate of a missionary. 

The Furrow 


Motherless Night-Prayer 


A new bedtime prayer was recently proposed for present-day British school 
children by the headmaster of a school in Aberdeen, Scotland. 

“Bless the clinic which weighed me with care, and the nursery teacher who 
tooth-combed my hair; and the Youth-Movement leaders so toilworn for me, 
but my mother, God bless her, never sees me.” 

Our Northland Diocese 
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Remedy For Fear 

Not without humor, and certainly 
not without common sense, is the 
course of action described by St. 
Teresa in her Autobiography. She and 
another sister were spending the first 
night in a large and gloomy house 
which the saint had taken over as a 
new foundation for her Carmelites. 

“T can never recall the fear of that 
good sister, my companion, who was 
older than I, and an excellent religious, 
without feeling like laughing . . . She 
kept constantly looking around in all 
directions, thus showing she was very 
much afraid, and no doubt the devil 
increased her fear by representing 
imaginary dangers to her in order to 
trouble me. This was easy enough, 
because of the heart trouble to which 
I am subject. 

“TI asked her why she kept looking 
around so much, and she replied: 
‘Mother, I was wondering what you 
would do if I should die, being here 
all alone.’ 

“These words came like a blow to 
me. It seemed to me that if this were 
to happen, I should indeed have a hard 
time of it, and thinking it over, I began 
actually to be afraid myself, because 
I am always afraid of corpses, even 
though I am not alone in the place 
where they are. The tolling of the 
church bells outside, for it was the 
night before All Soul’s Day, when al! 
the bells are tolled, only added to my 
fear, for the devil never fails to make 
use of such occasions to worry us 
with foolish fancies, when he sees we 
are not afraid of him. 

“After thinking it over a little, I 
said to this good religious: ‘Sister, in 
case what you fear should really hap- 
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pen, I shall take time then to decide 
what I shall do. But for the present, 
let me go to sleep.’ 

“And as we had spent the previous 
night quite poorly, sleep soon did 
come, and made us forget our fears; 
and the sisters who arrived next day 
delivered us from them altogether.” 
Finding The Messiah 

Few conversions in recent years 
aroused so much comment as one 
which took place in 1945, when the 
Chief Rabbi of Rome became a Cath- 
olic. It aroused surprise because, while 
many Jews in Rome had the same 
friendly attitude toward those of other 
religions which characterize them in 
other countries, there was an element 
which was strongly hostile, and it took 
great pains to have this accepted as 
the official attitude, and the one that 
would be adopted by the Chief Rabbi. 

It was the love of Christ that drew 
him, he has since admitted. He studied 
the New Testament, and from his 
first realization that there could never 
be a Messias more perfect than He 
was, he passed to recognition of the 
fact that He was in reality the Mes- 
sias. He was helped too, he has de- 
clared, by what he came to know of 
the goodness of Christ’s Vicar on 
Earth, Pope Pius XII. The Rabbi’s’ 
contacts were international, and he 
was struck by the fact that from so 
many parts of the world, wherever 
there was special suffering or sudden 
need, the hand of the Holy Father 
somehow reached, bringing help in 
distress, without any distinction of 
religion or race. He became convinced 
that such universal sympathy was a 
reflection of the divine. 

The Voice of Fatima 
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The Rosary 

October is the month of the rosary. 

The primary purpose of the rosary 
is to give people a chance to meditate 
on eternal truths. Its primary purpose 
is not the mere counting of prayers on 
a chain of beads. Such a thing would 
be extremely silly and unworthy of in- 
telligent people. 

It has been said by a hundred saints 
and it has been taught by the Church 
that one of the ways of staying close 
to God is the way of meditation. Medi- 
tation means thinking about Our Lord 
or some event in Our Lord’s life, mak- 
ing an application of the thought to 
one’s own life, and then asking God 
to give His help so that a good strong 
resolution can be made and carried 
out. St. Teresa is quoted as having 
said that mortal sin and meditation 
cannot reside at the same time in a 
man’s soul. He will give up either the 
one or the other. They are incompat- 
ible. 

Meditation is difficult. How should 
a person go about it. How long should 
it last? What should be thought about? 

The rosary is the answer. The rosary 
is a form of meditation. The rosary 
gives a man a chance to think about 
definite things in the life of Jesus and 
of those who were close to Jesus when 
He was here on earth. 

No rosary is complete unless the 
“mysteries” are announced at the be- 
ginning of each decade. The “mys- 
teries” are the events in the life of 
Jesus mentioned above. For example, 
the “mysteries” I am going to meditate 
on today when I say my rosary are the 
sorrowful “mysteries.” So, before I be- 
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gin saying the ten Hail Marys of the 
first decade, I announce “The Agony 
in the Garden.” That means that while 
I am saying the Hail Marys I am going 
to think about the suffering of Our 
Lord in the garden the night before He 
died. And I will make a resolution to 
try and be as brave as He was when 
a like difficulty comes to me. I an- 
nounce a different “mystery” before 
each decade. 

So, the rosary gives me my subject 
for meditation. It also gives me the 
length of time during which I meditate. 
It is one of the finest forms of private 
prayer given us by the Church. We 
should use it every day. 


Focus on the Family 

Amid distressing aspects of our 
modern life, one trend appears to us 
as being very valuable: the family as 
a unit is being given the attention and 
importance it deserves. It is not too 
many years since a quite different at- 
titude was apparent. Motherhood was 
regarded (by some strange distortion 
of thought) as unfashionable and even 
shameful and degrading; life within the 
family and the home was regarded as 
dull and uninspiring. 

Now, however, even the most casual 
observer can see a change in our na- 
tional thinking. Wives are proud and 
happy about having children; increas- 
ingly they are contented with what af- 
ter all is their primary function, to be 
home-makers in the highest sense of 
the word. 

And in the practice of religion, also, 
the trend is to center activities much 
more around the family than was 
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formerly done. 

Formerly, for instance, the people 
were urged to receive their corporate 
monthly Communion with their spe- 
cial parish organization, the men in 
the Holy Name society, the women in 
the Christian Mothers, etc. Now priests 
are much more: minded to encourage 
family Communion, in which all mem- 
bers of the family receive the sacra- 
ment at the same Mass and together. 
A “Family Communion Crusade” has 
been organized to encourage this, with 
headquarters at Box 615, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

Then, of course, everyone is familiar 
with the family rosary campaign, 
which has been brought to the atten- 
tion of millions by the indefatigable 
efforts of Father Patrick Peyton. Fa- 
ther Peyton’s admonition, “The family 
that prays together, stays together,” 
has become almost a watchword of 
our times. As if to put a special stamp 
of approval on the beautiful custom 
of the family rosary, within the last 
year the Sacred Penitentiary in Rome 
granted new and precious indulgences 
to the family recitation of the rosary. 

We may mention also the Christian 
Family Movement, which seeks to or- 
ganize groups of married couples with- 
in a given parish in order to promote 
happier family life. Each group is 
made up of five or six couples, meet- 
ing every two weeks in one of their 
homes. At the meetings the couples 
consider such topics affecting family 
life as neighborliness, family recrea- 
tion, finances, and participation in the 
life of the parish and community. 

That the idea is appealing is proved 
by the fact that in the few years since 
it began, the Christian Family Move- 
ment has grown until it includes more 
than 5000 couples in 75 dioceses in 
this country and half a dozen other 
countries as well. Further information 


on the CFM may be secured by writ- 
ing to 100 W. Monroe St., Room 
2010, Chicago, 3, Ill. 

All of this, as we have said, offers 
much encouragement in this day when 
a sick world greatly needs encourage- 
ment. For it remains true that the fam- 
ily unit is the basic unit of society. If 
the family can be made universally 
whole and healthy once more, we have 
no fears for the future of the world. 
It will be a world dedicated to peace 
and the fulfillment of its duty to God. 


Women in Church 

It is a strange and, in a sense, hu- 
morous thing that the same Presbyte- 
rian assembly that blasted the Catholic 
Church for the honor it pays to the 
Mother of Christ came out officially 
in favor of ordaining women so that 
they might officiate and preach at 
Presbyterian services. 

It is strange because the Presbyte- 
rians, like practically all Protestant 
sects, place so much emphasis on the 
Bible as the sole rule of faith, with no 
tradition or authority admitted as help- 
ful or necessary in the interpretation 
of the Bible. Yet on these two points, 
of whether Mary should be honored 
and whether women should be ordain- 
ed, the Bible has so much to say that 
can be understood without recourse 
to tradition or authority. 

The Bible reveals clearly that God 
honored Mary and thereby set an ex- 
ample for believers in Him to follow. 
He sent an angel to say to her: “Hail, 
full of grace.” He inspired her cousin 
Elizabeth to say to her, “Blessed art 
thou among women.” He worked His 
first public miracle at her request. He 
called her to stand beside Him as He 
hung on His cross, and entrusted to 
her maternal care the children of the 
world by saying to her, shortly before 
He died: “Woman, behold thy son.” 
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The Bible also reveals that, for His 
own divine reasons, the Son of God 
did not want women to bear the bur- 
den of the ministry in His Church. He 
never ordained a woman Himself. He 
inspired St. Paul to issue the com- 
mand: “Let women keep silence in the 
churches: for it is not permitted them 
to speak but to be subject, as also the 
law saith. For it is a shame for a wo- 
man to speak in church.” (I Corin- 
thians, 14:34-35) 

So now we have the Catholic Church 
honoring Mary as the Bible honors 
her, and the Catholic Church demand- 
ing that women keep silence in the 
churches, as St. Paul clearly com- 
manded, and the Presbyterian Church 
by-passing that command of the Scrip- 
tures and sending women into their 
pulpits. 

It appears then, that it is not only 
difficult to interpret rightly obscure 
passages of the Bible without the help 
of authority, but even to accept its 
most simple and unequivocal state- 
ments and lessons when one admits 
of no authority set up by Christ to 
maintain the purity of His doctrine. 
We are sure that the eyes of some 
Presbyterians will be opened by this 
contradiction. 


The Salk Vaccine and Censorship 

There was a certain irony in the 
Salk vaccine case. 

The government refused to allow 
the celebrated polio preventive to be 
distributed throughout the country on 
the score that not all the tests were 
made that would prove the vaccine’s 
safety. This went on for weeks. 

The irony came in this. There were 
no complaints on the part of people 
because the government slapped a 
kind of censorship on the use of the 
new medicine. The complaints were 
that the government was being too 


cautious: that there was really noth- 
ing wrong with the vaccine. But no- 
body denied the right of the govern- 
ment to safeguard the health of the 
people and even if necessary forbid the 
people the use of certain medicines 
and drugs. 

Suppose the thing in question were 
not a medicine but rather a book or 
a show. Suppose the book or the show 
were sO immoral that very few people 
could read or see it without grave dan- 
ger to faith or to morals. Would the 
government have the right to keep all 
copies of the book and all the editions 
of the play locked up in warehouses 
just as the government kept all the 
bottles of the vaccine locked up in 
warehouses? 

If the government, or anybody for 
all that, even suggested any kind of 
censorship of books and plays, there 
would be such a hue and cry from the 
lips of the liberals that the stars would 
be shaken in their orbits. And probably 
some of the loudest cries would come 
from the lips of those who approved 
100% the government’s censorship on 
the Salk vaccine. Anything is allowed 
that will preserve the health of the 
body. Nothing is allowed that will pre- 
serve the health of the soul. 

People may be well-educated. That 
is no proof that they can think in a 
straight line. The approvers of a cen- 
sorship over a medicine and of no cen- 
sorship over a book or a movie are not 
thinking in a straight line. 


Modern Martyrs 


In former days it was customary to 
refer back to early Christian times for 
the supreme example of Christian forti- 
tude. Countless were the martyrs, we 
are told, who in the first three centur- 
ies of the Christian era shed their 
blood for the faith, under Nero and 
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Vespasian and other Roman emperors. 

Not too well realized by us in our 
blessed America is the startling fact 
that this century can match its list of 
martyrs with that of any age. The to- 
tal number, of course, will be known 
only on that future day when the iron 
curtain, like all creations of man, rusts 
into ruin. That the number is vast is 
indicated by a list recently published 
by the N.C.W.C. news service, as the 
result of a careful survey of the field. 

According to this survey, four Car- 
dinals, 33 archbishops, 116 bishops 
and 33 prelates serving as prefects or 
administrators, have been victims of 
Communist cruelty. All these were 
murdered, imprisoned, expelled from 
their field of labor, or otherwise pre- 
vented from performing the duties of 
their office. The list includes the names 
of 13 American-born prelates; 10 of 


these were laboring in China, two in 
red Korea, and one in Rumania. 

The list, we say, is highly indicative. 
If so many prelates have suffered, one 
can readily understand that among or- 
dinary priests and layfolk, there must 
have been uncounted thousands and 
millions who have had to undergo 
great sufferings and sacrifices, includ- 
ing that of life itself. And even now 
the agony continues, until the hour of 
God is at hand, and His enemies 
humbled in the dust. 

Here in America we are, as it were, 
on the sidelines in this great struggle. 
Yet no one in the human family can 
be on the sidelines when the honor 
and peace of the family itself is at 
stake. It is for us to do our appointed 
part, by prayer and devotion to duty, 
that our brethren in persecuted nations 
may find rest and peace. 


Prayer for Racial Justice 

The following prayer was composed by Archbishop Richard J. Cushing 
of Boston, expressly for Catholic Scholarships for Negroes, Inc. He has 
placed the work under the protection of Our Lady Help of Christians. 

Virgin Mother, Help of Christians, obtain for us, by thy powerful inter- 
cession, the grace to see the image of Thy Son in all our brethren. Teach us 
to live consistently according to the charity which is God’s first law. Stand 
at our side as we work to restore the privileges which have been lost by those 
who have been isolated from their fellow-men by reason of their color. Dear 
Mother Mary, thou hast helped thy servants to bring hope and assurance of 
success to many young people who might otherwise have been victims of 
racial discrimination. Help us to break down the prejudice which has drawn 
the color line in the past in our schools and colleges. Ask thy Divine Son to 
bless those institutions which have welcomed our Negro boys and girls to 
their academic halls and shared with them the benefit of their Christian cul- 
ture and training. Hasten the day when no one will be denied an education 
because of mistaken identification of color with intellectual deficiency. 

As thou didst merit thy glorious title of Help of Christians by saving thy 
faithful children from pagan persecution, do thou now save our colored 
brethren from persecution within the Mystical Body itself of thy Son. Teach 
us, dear Mother Mary, thine own love for men that looks through their 
bodies to their souls and prefers the splendor of divine grace to the fading 
comeliness of the flesh. In thee we hope, with thee we rest our cause. To 
Jesus and to thee we direct the sacred work which we have undertaken in 


His Name and thine. Amen. 
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Signposts Upward 


John Fitzpatrick 


Reverence Toward God’s Name 


To acknowledge God is the first and fundamental duty of every man, and 
the first commandment in plain words keeps that duty before our eyes. 

From this first duty, there flows a corollary. If we have a duty which im- 
pels us to recognize God for what He is, the creator of the world and the 
ruler of our lives, we have a corresponding obligation to use His holy name 
with respect and reverence at all times. 

So important is this duty in God’s eyes tiat He reserved second place toi it 
in the commandments as He gave them to Moses: 


“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain.” 
1. Negative. 


Disrespect toward the name of God may be light or it may ec serious, 
depending on the circumstances and the degree of malice involved. 

Thus perjury, by which a man swears in the name of God to tell the 
truth, and then proceeds to tell a lie, would certainly be a mortal sin. 
Also mortal would be premeditated blasphemy (which means _ hurling 
insults in God’s very face), or with full intent and malice, using God’s name 
to invoke a curse upon a fellow human being. 

Where premeditation and full malice are lacking, and where thoughtless- 


ness is the source of the disrespect, an offense is present the very nature of 
which is light or venial. 


How many people, for example, habitually use the phrases “O God!” or 
“My God!” They do so not in any prayerful manner, but merely by way of 
emphasis in their ordinary conversation. Light though these transgressions 
may be, they still represent acts of irreverence toward God's name which 
one day must be answered for. 


2. Positive. 


Most people are familiar enough with the prohibition to use God’s name 
irreverently. We are forbidden to use God’s name with disrespect, but by 
no means is there implied a command not to use God’s name at all. On the 
contrary, we have a corresponding obligation to use God’s name frequently 
and prayerfully. 

In fact, in one sense, those who never think of or use God’s name in any 
way are guilty of a greater wrong by their sin of omission than those who 
are at least conscious enough of their Creator to call upon Him in their 
anger. That is why it is said that blasphemy is common only among people 
of strong faith. Where there is no faith, there can be no blasphemy. There 
is only that cold indifference to God which, in His own words, He prepares 
to “vomit out of His mouth.” 


Make use of God’s name, but use it reverently, wisely and well, in prayer, 


or in defense or explanation of your faith. God’s blessing then will be upon 
you. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by John P. Schaefer 


THE PRACTICE OF THE LOVE OF JESUS CHRIST 


CHAP. IX — 


If we would become saints we must 
constantly endeavor, not to follow our 
own will, but the will of God. This is 
the substance of all the command- 
ments and the divine counsels, to do 
and suffer what God wills and in the 
manner in which He wills. We should 
entreat the Lord to bestow upon us a 
holy liberty of spirit. Such liberty of 
spirit will lead us to embrace whatever 
is pleasing to Jesus Christ regardless 
of any feelings of repugnance stem- 
ming from our self-love and human 
respect. 

The love of Jesus Christ renders 
those who love Him completely indif- 
ferent. All things are alike to them, 
whether they be bitter or sweet. They 
wish for nothing that pleases them- 
selves but only for that which is pleas- 
ing to God. In all things they employ 
themselves with the same peace of 
mind. It is enough for them if they 
please God. 

God wishes us to love Him with our 
whole heart. This is the first com- 
mandment. For this reason our con- 
formity to the Divine will must be en- 
tire, without any reserve and without 
any withdrawal. This is the height of 
perfection; and to this all our works, 
all our desires, and all our prayers 
must be directed. 

Some souls, even though they be 
very spiritual, upon reading of the 
ecstasies and raptures of some of the 


THE WILL OF GOD 


saints, wish to enjoy such supernatural 
experiences themselves. Wishes of this 
kind, however, are contrary to humil- 
ity. If we really desire to be saints we 
must strive for true union with God 
which consists in uniting our will en- 
tirely to the will of God. 

If we would but conform our will 
to the Divine will in every trouble, we 
would undoubtedly become saints and 
be the happiest of men. This therefore 
should be our chief objective, to keep 
our will in unbroken union with the 
will of God in every event of life, be 
it pleasant or unpleasant. Some peo- 
ple resemble the weather-vane, which 
turns with every wind that blows. If 
the weather is fair and favorable they 
are all gladness and smiles. But if a 
contrary wind blows and things go 
against their desires they are all sad- 
ness and impatience. This is the rea- 
son why they do not become saints 
and why their life is unhappy, because 
in the present life we shall always en- 
counter more adversity than prosperity. 

St. Dorotheus said that to receive 
whatever happens as coming from the 
hands of God is a great means of pre- 
serving continual peace and tranquil- 
lity of soul. It is also because of such 
a spirit that the Fathers of the desert 
were never seen angry or melancholy. 
For they accepted whatever was hand- 
ed to them joyfully, as coming from : 
the hands of God. Happy is the man 
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whose life is wholly united and aban- 
doned to the Divine will! He is neither 
puffed-up by success nor depressed by 
failure, for he well knows that each 
comes from the self-same hand of 
God. He is not anxious to do many 
things, but to accomplish as perfectly 
as possible what he knows to be ac- 
ceptable to God. He, therefore, prefers 
the most minor obligations of his state 
of life to the more renowned and im- 
portant actions. For he is well aware 
that in the latter self-love may pre- 
dominate, while in the former the will 
of God is certainly to be found. 


We, too, shall be perfectly happy 
when we receive everything from God 
in this spirit of perfect conformity to 
His Divine will, regardless of our per- 
sonal inclinations. The friends of St. 
Vincent de Paul used to say of him: 
“Vincent is always Vincent.” By this 
they meant that the saint was ever to 
be seen with the same smiling face 
whether in prosperity or adversity. He 
was always himself, for, as he lived in 
the total abandonment of himself to 
God, he feared nothing and desired 
nothing but what was pleasing to God. 


Many people, however, attempt to 
fashion a kind of sanctity to fit their 
own inclinations. Some, inclined to 
melancholy, make sanctity consist in 
living in seclusion. Others, of a busy 
temperament, see sanctity in constant 
activity. Some, of an austere nature, 
in penances and mortifications. Others, 
who are naturally generous, find sanc- 
tity in distributing alms; some, in say- 
ing many vocal prayers; others in vis- 
iting churches, and so on. Such ex- 
ternal acts, however, are but the fruit 
of the love of Jesus Christ, while love 
itself consists in complete conformity 
to the will of God, and, consequently, 
in denying ourselves and preferring 
what is most pleasing to God. 


Others wish to serve God, but it 


must be in a certain manner, a certain 
place, with certain companions, and 
in certain circumstances. Otherwise, 
they either neglect their duty or at 
least do it with a bad grace. Such peo- 
ple are not really free. They are slaves 
of self-love and for that reason reap 
little merit from their actions. They 
live in a perpetual turmoil, because 
attachment to self-will makes the yoke 
of Jesus Christ become heavy to them. 


The true lovers of Jesus Christ, 
however, love only that which is pleas- 
ing to Him: when it pleases Him, 
where it pleases Him, and how it 
pleases Him: whether He chooses to 
employ them in distinguished occupa- 
tions, or in lowly; whether in a public 
life or in a hidden one. This is the 
real substance of what is meant by the 
pure love of Jesus Christ. For what 
will it profit us to be the most respect- 
ed, the most wealthy, or greatest per- 
son in this world without the will of 
God? The blessed Henry Suso once 
remarked, “I would rather be the vilest 
insect on the earth by the will of God, 
than an angel in heaven by my own 
will.” 


Jesus Christ said: “Many shall say; 
‘Lord, we have cast out devils and 
done great wonders in Thy name: 
Lord, have we not prophesied in Thy 
name ... and done many miracles?’ 
But the Lord will answer them: I never 
knew you; depart from Me, you that 
work iniquity.” Thus does Jesus Christ 
express Himself of those who prefer 
to follow their own inclinations rather 
than His will. 

Perfection consists, first, in a true 
contempt of one’s self; secondly, in a 
thorough mortification of our own de- 
sires; and thirdly, in perfect conform- 
ity to the will of God. Whoever is want- 
ing in one of these essentials is not 
walking on the road to perfection. For 
this reason a great servant of God said 
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that it is better for us in our activities 
to propose the will of God rather than 
His glory as their purpose. For in do- 
ing the will of God we automatically 
promote His glory. While in proposing 
to ourselves the glory of God we may 
deceive ourselves and follow our own 
will under the pretext of glorifying 
God. 

A true lover of Jesus Christ may be 
discovered in his manner of accepting 
suffering and whatever goes against 
the grain. Thomas a Kempis says “that 
he is not deserving of the name of 
lover who is not ready to endure any- 
thing for his beloved and to follow in 
all things the will of his beloved.” We 
cannot find a more certain proof of 
this than by our peaceful acceptance 
of the crosses which God sends us. We 
please God by thanking Him for His 
benefits. But Father John of Avila says 
that one “Blessed be God” uttered in 
adversity is worth six thousand acts of 
thanksgiving in prosperity. 

It is well to observe here that we 


must receive with resignation not 
merely such crosses as come directly 
from God — ill health, meager talents, 
accidents, and so forth; but also such 
as come indirectly from God and di- 
rectly from our fellow-men — perse- 
cutions, thefts, injuries, and so forth. 
For all, in reality, come from God. 
God makes use of such occurrences to 
chastise us for our sins, to teach us 
some valuable lesson, or to permit us 
to obtain more merit. 

St. Mary Magdalene of Pazzi, there- 
fore, said that all our prayers should 
be directed to obtaining from God the 
grace to follow His holy will in all 
things. Courageous souls, far from de- 
siring extraordinary spiritual favors, 
ask God only for the right to under- 
stand His will and for the strength to 
put it into execution. Pure love can be 
found only in submitting our will in 
all things to that of God, but this can 
never be obtained except by prayer 
and our constant petitions addressed 
to the Divine Majesty. 


CSC? 


Dining Room Spirituality 


It is amazing to read, in the Acts of Canonization of St. Paschal Bay- 
lon, how well he carried out the duties of preparing the refectory for meals 
and keeping it clean. One Father remarks that Paschal seemed to be forever 
cleaning the room so as to make the atmosphere more pleasant for meal- 
time. The spirit of faith beneath his carefulness in minute details is brought 
out when we read the instructions he gave to the younger Brothers under 


his care. 


“At the beginning of the fruit season, when plums and cherries are still 
scarce, ‘put only three at each place, in honor of the Most Holy Trinity; when 
they are more plentiful put five, in honor of the five wounds, or seven, in 
honor of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost.” And again: “When you are 
sweeping the floor or washing the tables, consider how greatly the soul needs 
being purified and freed from all stains and from the dust that adheres to it, 
so make a good act of contrition and resolve to avoid every fault in the 


future.” 


Father L. Thiel, O.F.M. 
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Conducted by Thomas Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
James J. Metcalfe, 1906 - 


I. Life: 

James J. Metcalfe, the son of Richard 
and Berenice Metcalfe Oberwinder, was 
born in Berlin, Germany, on September 16, 
1906. His American mother and Austrian 
father brought him to the United States 
when he was seven years old. The fathers 
and brothers of the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross gave him his early education in 
their preparatory seminary and at Notre 
Dame University. Financial reasons caused 
him to leave the University and to find a 
job in Chicago. He worked his way through 
night law school at Loyola University by 
a succession of odd jobs. In his last year 
at Loyola, Metcalfe married Lillian Ham- 
mer of Norway. In 1929 he received his 
law degree and was admitted to the bar of 
the Supreme Court of Illinois in 1930 and 
to the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in 1935. Like so many young 
lawyers he entered the F.B.I. as a special 
agent in 1931. During the four years in the 
F.B.I., Metcalfe was actively engaged in 
the capture of the well known desperadoes 
of the thirties: John Dillinger, Baby Face 
Nelson and the Karpis-Barker mob. In 1935 
he became an investigator for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Metcalfe left this position to become a re- 
porter for the Chicago Times in 1937. His 
first assignment was as an undercover re- 


porter to expose the German-American 
Bunds. After two years as a reporter, James 
Metcalfe returned to the Department of 
Agriculture as an investigator. In 1940 the 
Metcalfes moved with their three children 
to Dallas where they still live. 


II. Writings: 

Metcalfe’s first published verse was print- 
ed in the Notre Dame Scholastic when he 
was fourteen years old. But it was his serv- 
ice as a newspaper man that led him to 
compose verse in a serious fashion. In 
June, 1938 he began his daily column, Por- 
traits in the Chicago Times. This popular 
feature was syndicated and now appears 
in over one hundred newspapers in thirty- 
five states, Canada and Ireland. His time 
is given to writing the daily column, books, 
greeting card verse and lecturing. 


III. The Book: 

Those who enjoy the simplicity and spir- 
ituality of Metcalfe’s Portraits in the daily 
Newspapers will like any of his published 
works. Poem Portraits is a collection of 
the newspaper verses; Garden in My Heart 
and My Rosary of Rhymes are books that 
more definitely show the Catholic philoso- 
phy of the author. More Poem Portraits are 
later selections of his newspaper column. 
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OCTOBER BOOK REVIEWS 


TWO FAVORED SOULS 
Jesus Appeals to the World. By Father 

Lorenzo Sales, M.C. Translated by A. J. 

M. Mausolff. 223 pp. New York, N. Y.: 

Society of St. Paul. $2.50. 
Schoolteacher and Saint. By Pascal P. Par- 

ente, S.T.D. 169 pp. St. Meinrad, Ind. 

Grail Publications. $3.00. 

Sister Mary Consolata was a young Ital- 
ian Capuchin nun who died in 1946. An 
early introduction to the life and mission 
of St. Therese led her to embrace the reli- 
gious life and to follow the spiritual doc- 
trine of the saintly Carmelite. Our Lord fre- 
quently appeared to her and taught her 
the great lesson of love. Father Lorenzo 
Sales, the spiritual director of Sister Con- 
solata, has collected the words of Christ 
and of the Capuchin nun, added the neces- 
sary commentary and published this work 
as Jesus Appeals to Souls. Without in any 
way anticipating the declaration of the 
Church on the apparitions, this reviewer 
can state that the doctrine of the book is 
sound and will lead souls to the great vir- 
tues of love and childlike confidence in the 
God of love. 

Schoolteacher and Saint is the biography 
of St. Lucy Philippini, the nun who found- 
ed her special order of teaching sisters. 
This saintly woman found a great need of 
religious teachers in her own eighteenth 
century Italy, and responded to the prob- 
lem by establishing her community, now 
called the Religious Teachers Filippini. 
Father Pascal Parente, professor at the 
Catholic University, has introduced to the 
American public a saintly founder who an- 
ticipated modern Catholic Action over two 
hundred years ago. 


WOMAN’S ROLE 
The Eternal Woman. By Gertrude Von le 
Fort. Translated by Marie Cecilia Buehr- 
le. 110 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce Pub- 


lishing Co. $3.50. 

Miss Gertrude Von le Fort, a convert 
to the Church in 1926, is one of the most 
talented and versatile Catholic writers in 
this generation. Her work in prose and 
poetry has drawn its inspiration from her 
new faith. The Eternal Woman, the fifth of 
Miss Von le Fort’s books to be translated 
into English, is a collection of three es- 
says on the woman question. In Germany 
this problem, which came into the United 
States as the suffrage question, has long 
been discussed. The author brings her great 
wisdom and literary ability to her task, and 
the woman is depicted as virgin, bride and 
mother in the three essays. This book is an 
excellent presentation of the Catholic phil- 
osophy of the nature and role of woman 
in our times. The virgin, the bride and the 
mother would be greatly inspired by read- 
ing The Eternal Woman. 


FOR RELIGIOUS 
“And Amend My Life.” By Rev. Bernard 

A. Sause, O.S.B. 89 pp. St. Meinrad, 

Ind.: Grail Publications. $.75. 

This booklet is designed to assist reli- 
gious in avoiding routine in their regular 
confessions. As the author says, confession 
should be made very profitable in the 
spiritual life but the carelessness of routine 
can deprive the soul of spiritual benefit. 
Under various heads the author has group- 
ed prayers, reflections and examinations. 
It could be used with profit for a long, 
long period of time. 


THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
Mary Communes With the Saints. By 

Raphael Brown. 147 pp. St. Meinrad, 

Ind.: Grail Publications. $2.25. 

Our age, that is so conscious of the ap- 
paritions of the Blessed Mother as the re- 
sult of Lourdes and Fatima, will give a 
welcome to Mary Communes with the 
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Saints. Raphael Brown has written short 
accounts of the appearances of the Blessed 
Mother to seventeen saints beginning with 
St. Gregory and ending with St. Catherine 
Laboure. Based on authentic sources, these 
narratives will prove of interest and profit. 
200 MISSIONARIES 
The Glory of Christ. By Mark L. Keni, 

M.M. and Sister Mary Just of Mary- 

knoll. 285 pp. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce 

Publishing Co. $3.75. 

Through the centuries missionaries have 
been The Glory of Christ. Two Maryknoll 
missionaries, a priest and a nun, have writ- 
ten brief accounts of two hundred mission- 
aries from the Apostles to Xavier Ford. 
The selection is well made and the short 
Narratives are interesting. Each chapter 
ends with a moral lesson drawn from the 
lives of the Missionaries. This is a handy 
book to dip into from time to time to in- 
spire self when the monotony of daily duty 
seems heavy. An excellent book for the lay 
person who has only a few minutes a day 
for reading as each life consists of only a 
page or two. 


RACIAL QUESTION 
Facts in Black and White. Edited by Friend- 
ship House. 48 pp. Notre Dame, Ind.: 

Ave Maria Press. $.25. 

This pamphlet consists of questions and 
answers on practical problems in the inter- 
racial field. Written by the people who work 
among the colored in the Friendship Hous- 
es. It is a sound and reasoned presentment 
of the Catholic answer to a burning prob- 
lem. 


CROSS AND CROWN SERIES 
Summa of the Christian Life. By Venerable 

Louis of Granada, O.P. Translated and 

adapted by Jordan Aumann, O.P. Vol. 

II. 428 pp. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder 

Co. $4.95. 

The popular and scholarly cross and 
crown series of spiritual books has just 


added another book, the second volume of 
the Summa of the Christian Life, by Louis 
of Granada. The learned Dominican, a 
contemporary of St. Teresa of Avila, was 
a popular preacher, confessor and writer 
in his day. His books, especially The Guide 
for Sinners has been a favorite source of 
spirituality for centuries. The Dominicans 
have gathered together the principal teach- 
ings of their confrere and placed them 
within the framework of the Summa Theo- 
logica of St. Thomas. The result is a com- 
prehensive treatise on the Christian life in 
which the soul is led to Christ. A classic 
that should be in every library. 


CATHOLIC BOOKS 
The Catholic Booklist, 1955. Edited for 
the Catholic Library Association by Sis- 
ter Stella Maris, O.P. 69 pp. St. Cath- 
arine, Kentucky: St. Catharine Junior 

College. $.75. 

Each year the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion asks Sister Stella Maris to compile an 
annotated list of Catholic books. This 
year’s list contains the best Catholic books 
in twelve fields: Bibliography and Ref- 
erence, Biography, Education, Fiction, Fine 
Arts, History and Description, Literature, 
Mission Literature, Philosophy, Religion, 
Social Sciences and Children’s and Young 
People’s Literature. This serves as an excel- 
lent survey of the books of the past year 
and should be valuable to a librarian, to 
one interested in Catholic reading and to 
anyone who is called upon for book sug- 
gestions. 


FOR CHILDREN 
Hear Our Grace. Selected and illustrated 
by Sharon Banigan. 60 pp. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Garden City Books. $1.00. 
Sharon Banigan has collected a series 
of verses of thanksgiving from old and 
modern sources. The children will enjoy 
the colored illustrations and will learn 
many of the catchy verses. 
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Lucid Intervals 


“Motoring is certainly a great thing. 1 
used to be fat and sluggish before the 
automobile craze but now I’m spry and 
energetic.” 

“I didn’t know you had a car.” 

“T haven’t. I dodge ’em.” 


A certain street orator urging people to 
be “saved” prided himself on his power to 
draw crowds. He was describing the down- 
ward path of the sinner, and used the meta- 
phor of a ship drifting and going to pieces 
on the rocks. A sailor in the audience was 
deeply impressed. 

“The waves wash over,” cried the speak- 
er. “Her sails are split! Her yards are gone! 
Her masts are shivered! Her helm is use- 
less! She is driving ashore! There seems to 
be no hope! Can nothing be done to save 
her?” 

The sailor pushed forward, his eyes wide 
with excitement. 

“Let go the anchor,” he shouted. 


Friend: “There wasn’t a very big account 
of your daughter’s wedding in the paper.” 
Father: “NO, the big account was sent 
to me.” 
e 


An icy voice cut into an uninhibited tele- 
phone conversation, at an army camp. 

“Do you know whom you are address- 
ing?” 

“No,” said the sergeant. 

“Well, this is Major Throckmorton.” 

“Major,” said the sergeant, “do you 
know whom you are addressing?” 

“No!” thundered the major. 

“Thank heavens,” said the sergeant, and 
hung up. 


The young woman met a former suitor 
who had suddenly stopped showing an in- 
terest in her and decided to highhat him. 

“Sorry,” she murmured when the hostess 
introduced them, “I didn’t get your name.” 

“That’s true,” he replied amiably, “but 
you tried hard enough.” 


A teacher in a London school received 
the following letter from the mother of 
one of her pupils. 

Dear Miss: Please don’t give my Charlie 
any more homework in arithmetic. That 
sum about how long it would take a man 
to walk forty times around Trafalgar 
Square caused his father to lose a whole 
day’s work and pay, and the worst part, is 
that, after he’s walked it, you mark the 
answer wrong. 


Post Office Clerk: “Here, your letter is 
over-weight.” 

McFadden: “Over what weight?” 

Post Office Clerk: “It’s too heavy; you 
will have to put another stamp on it.” 

McFadden: “Yerra, get out wid your 
fooling. Sure, if I put another stamp on it, 
won’t it be heavier still?” 


“Is it unlucky to postpone a wedding?” 
asked the young man. 

“Not if you keep on postponing it,” re- 
plied the confirmed bachelor. 


A young couple had just finished shop- 
ping. 

“Here,” said the wife, handing the baby 
to her husband, “you carry him and give 
me the eggs. You might drop them.” 
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Amongst 


Occasionally we receive letters from 
disgruntled readers whose chief com- 
plaint is what they call our “Do-this- 
or-die” presentation of the solution to 
moral problems. They say that we 
refer too much and too dogmatically 
to the authority of the Church as the 
backing for serious laws, and that we 
too often and too openly state that 
those who do not obey serious laws 
will be consigned to hell. Such letters 
are a thin minority of our correspond- 
ence. The vast majority of letters ex- 
press thanks for the definiteness of the 
moral solutions that are presented in 
THE LIGUORIAN, and for whatever re- 
minders we give to readers that life on 
earth is essentially a time for making 
a choice between heaven and hell. But 
we ask the other kind of readers, the 
ones irked by references to authority 
and to hell, to consider these points. 

There are two ways of learning and 
stating what is right or wrong in a 
given human problem. One way is to 
look for decisions in the matter that 
have been authoritatively handed down 
by the Catholic Church, to whom 
Christ said, “Whatsoever you shall 
bind upon earth shall be bound in 
heaven.” Christ founded a Church to 
give certain guidance to all men on 
their way to heaven. Anyone who rec- 
ognizes that truth should be happy to 
learn that the Church has settled a 
certain issue for him in a very direct 
and positive way. For example, when 
a parent asks whether he is bound to 
send his children to an available Cath- 


Ourselves 


olic school, the first answer that can 
be given him is: yes, because the 
Church commands this under pain of 
mortal sin. One who is irked by that 
statement can hardly have a genuine 
faith in Christ’s Church. 

The second way of presenting what 
is right and wrong in given circum- 
stances is through the process of rea- 
soning that leads to correct moral con- 
clusions. In some instances, of course, 
only the authority of Christ can be 
quoted for an obligation; for example, 
we would have no way of knowing 
that baptism is necessary for salvation 
if Christ had not told us so. But all 
natural laws, and most of the laws 
made by the Church, can be analyzed 
by reason and their binding force can 
in some way be understood. In THE 
LIGUORIAN we try never to quote such 
a law without giving at least some of 
the reasoning behind it. Often, how- 
ever, reason is so clouded by passion 
and self-interest that without the ex- 
press, authoritative command of Christ 
or His Church, it would not arrive at 
exact moral truth. That is why it is 
always important to quote spiritual 
authority when authority has spoken 
on a certain subject. 

As for references to hell as the pun- 
ishment of unforgiven mortal sins, we 
cannot apologize for making them of- 
ten. At the head of all our desires and 
aims is that of saving people from hell. 
This requires keeping them mindful 
of any danger of hell in which they 
may be. 





IT IS EASY... 


to determine the date when your subscription to THE LIGUORIAN expires. 
Look at the address stencilled on the back cover of one of your copies. If the 
numbers at the end of the first line read “7-55,” your subscription began with 
the 7th month of 1954, and the last issue you are entitled to receive is that of 


June, 1955. 


It saves us time and money if you renew promptly, or before your sub- 
scription expires. Just cut the stencilled address from the back cover and send 
it in with renewal payment. Be sure, too, to cut this address from one of your 
copies and send it in when requesting a change of address. We are charged 
extra postage for every copy sent to a wrong address after you have moved. 





BEST BOOK BUY 


So long as the present edition lasts, the volumes of the works 
of St. Alphonsus that are on sale at Liguori, Mo., constitute 
one of the most attractive book bargains in the United States. 
These classic ascetical works of the great Doctor of the Church 
are all books of several hundred pages, and yet most of them 
sell for as little as $2.00. Here is the list, with the price of each. 
Furthermore, there is a discount of 10% on orders totalling 
$5.00 or more, and 20% discount on an order for the complete 
set. 


_.. Preparation For Death 
Way of Salvation and Perfection 
Great Means of Salvation and of Perfection___$2. 00 
The Incarnation and Infancy of Christ 
Passion and Death of Jesus Christ 
The Holy Eucharist 
The Glories of Mary 
Victories of the Martyrs 

_..... The True Spouse of Christ 

Dignity and Duties of the Priest 


WE PAY POSTAGE 
ON ORDERS WITHIN U. S. 





ORDER BLANK 


Send volumes checked to: 


CASH ENCLOSED [() BILL ME 


Send orders to... 


THE LIGUORIAN PAMPHLET OFFICE 
Liguori, Missouri 








